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LITERATURE. 


Isaac Casaubon. By Mark Pattison, Rector 
of Lincoln College. (London : Longmans 
& Co., 1875.) 


THE name upon the title-page of this book 
is sufficient warranty for its excellence in all 
that concerns accuracy, scholarlike finish of 
style, and sound judgment. Mr. Pattison has 
chosen for his hero a student whose biography 
offers little that is superficially interesting, 
but whose prominent place in the history of 
learning, whose relations with the universi- 
ties of Geneva and Montpellier, when these 
were still centres of European culture, and 
whose sojourn at the courts of Henri IV. 
and James I. supply innumerable topics for 
minute and learned illustration. English 
students have not unfrequently been at- 
tracted by the lives of the great scholars 
of the Renaissance ; but neither Greswell’s 
Memoirs of Politian, nor Shepherd’s Life of 
Poggio, nor indeed any of the numerous 
biographies of Erasmus, offers a history so 
copious in details and so masterly in treat- 
ment as this monograph upon the life and 
times of Isaac Casaubon. Casaubon is 
brought before us not merely as the success- 
ful professor and the patient student, who 
was wont to complain of his friends as 
“amici studiorum meorum inimici,”’ and who 
would write, after a day of sixteen hours’ 
continual reading, “‘ hodie vixi ;” he also ap- 
pears as a Huguenot, subject to the persecu- 
tions of the French Catholics and to the 
wily blandishments of the Parisian Jesuits, 
at a critical moment of the Reformation 
period, when a man of his enormous erudi- 
tion was regarded as a tower of strength, 
and fought for accordingly by each of the 
great parties who then divided the religious 
and political world. Mr. Pattison has suc- 
cessfully defended his character from the 
charge of ‘‘ wavering,” which even the judi- 
cious Hallam brought against him: and not 
the least interesting chapter of the biography 
is that devoted to the ten years spent by 
Casaubon in Paris, a Huguenot staunch to 
his convicticn, holding office as King’s 
reader and librarian at a Catholic court, 
and tempted by all that a scholar holds 
dear to abjure his faith. The contrast 
between Casaubon, abiding by his Protes- 
tant belief, in spite of discomfort and cajole- 
ment, and Winckelmann, who made himself 
an abbé in order that he might see Rome 
and live among Greek statues, occurs to 
our mind. But want of consistency, par- 
donable in Winckelmann during the care- 
less eighteenth century, would have been 
@ crime in Casaubon, whose parents had 
suffered for their creed, and whose youth at 








| Geneva had been passed amid the miseries 


of religious warfare. Besides, Winckel- 
mann was, through and through, an artist: 
this justified him in obeying an aesthetic law 
of life; whereas Casaubon, as Mr. Pattison 
has shown with much acuteness, was essen- 
tially a man of double soul. The one half 
of him was a Humanist, bent on absorbing 
the whole of Greek and Latin erudition, so 
as to reconstitute the form of classic culture. 
The other half was a Theologian, absorbed 
in patristic studies, whose spiritual life 
depended on a close personal relation to the 
God of his worship. One-third of his volu- 
minous diary, continued without intermission 
from the year 1597, when he was thirty- 
eight, to the year 1614, when he died, con- 
sists, says Mr. Pattison, of pious ejaculations 
and petitions. The rest contains, for the 
most part, the record of his daily reading, 
interspersed with lamentations over the 
shortness of life, the waste of time in 
frivolous engagements, and the numerous in- 
terruptions to his studies. On the public 
events which were taking place around 
him, he made but brief comments in 
his diary, which seems to contain little 
that is valuable or characteristic for the 
illustration of the agitated period in 
which he lived. It is, indeed, difficult to 
avoid reflecting that the bookworm exis- 
tence of this great scholar was exceeding 
dreary. He rose early and retired late to 
rest ; and through the long hours of the day 
he did nothing to his own satisfaction but 
read. Physical weaknesses of various sorts 
oppressed him. The cares of his family— 
for he was twice married, and his second 
wife had eighteen children, most of whom 
were sickly—reduced him to nerveless de- 
spondency.. His friends were tedious, for 
they took him from his books. The duties 
of a courtier provoked from his pen prayers 
which have almost the force of curses. In 
the King’s presence he was always thinking 
of his library; and that “last page of the 
Observations upon Athenaeus ”’ kept haunt- 
ing him in the pauses of agreeable conversa- 
tion. A dreadful sense of the shortness of 
time pursued Casaubon like a nightmare. 
We might imagine him pale-faced and 
sorrowful (as he appears in his Bodleian 
portrait) bending for ever over an open folio, 
with Death shaking an hour-glass above his 
shoulder. The legend that he used to pour 
vinegar into his eyes to keep himself from 
sleeping, is, like many legends, only a pic- 
turesque exaggeration of the truth. To 
make the biography of such a student 
really vivid or seductive to the general 
reader would have been impossible; yet Mr. 
Pattison has done as much as could be hoped 
for in this direction. His not unfrequent 
indulgence in caustic and drily humorous 
remarks gives pungency and flavour to the 
record of an existence itself deficient in any 
kind of brilliant quality. At the same time, 
the amount of original information respecting 
the universities of Geneva, Montpellier, and 
Paris, the state of the book market, eminent 
men of letters and the world, and the whole 
relation of the European races to culture in 
the sixteenth century, which is lavished in 
this volume, gives it a value quite irrespec- 
tive of its delineation of the character of its 
hero. 





The life of Isaac Casaubon divides itself 
into four clearly marked periods. He was 
born at Genevain 1559 ; and the first period, 
which extends from that date until 1596, 
embraces his education at the Genevese 
Academy, and his subsequent professorship 
in the same university. Here he married 
his two wives, the second of whom was 
Florence, daughter of the great printer and 
Greek scholar, Henricus Stephanus, second 
of that name. From 1596 to 1599 Casan- 
bon resided at Montpellier, where he pro- 
fessed the humanities, lecturing to large 
classes, chiefly upon Latin authors. This 
portion of his life has been admirabiy illus- 
trated by Mr. Pattison with observations 
upon the state of culture in Europe during 
the period. The contempt entertained 
by the high nobility of France for classic 
study, the merely theological and practi- 
cal bias of the English, and the suspicion 
with which the Roman court regarded 
learning, are contrasted with the zeal for, 
scholarship in Casaubon, the brilliant ac- 
complishments of Scaliger, and the refined 
cultivation of De Thou’s society in Paris. It 
was at Montpellier in 1597 that Casaubon 
began to write his Animadversions on Athe- 
naeus, a work which with singular contrariety 
of temper he always regarded as slavery, 
“ catenati in ergastulo labores,’ but which 
remains as the chief monument of his 
scholarship. In 1600 he removed to Paris, on 
the invitation of Henry IV., who indulged 
a dream of rehabilitating the University. 'The 
competition of the Jesuits, the incompetence 
of the professorial staff, and the religious 
difficulties of the moment, rendered this 
scheme incapable of realization. Casaubon 
found his position at Court so uncomfortable 
that in 1610 he abandoned Paris for London, 
where he entered at once into favour with 
King James. The prevalent tone of theo- 
logical polemic in England distracted the 
Greek scholar from his true work of criti- 
cism ; and he spent his last years in the use- 
less refutation of the errors of Baronins. 
One of the most valuable chapters in Mr. 
Pattison’s volume is devoted to the life and 
writings of that Catholic charlatan. 

In one interesting paragraph (pp. 122-3) 
Mr. Pattison discusses the relation of Casan- 
bon to the history of scholarship. He re- 
marks that the spring-time of the Renais- 
sance, when students were men of genius, 
creators, prophets, and when the scholar 
‘“‘gambolled in the free air of classical 
poetry as in an atmosphere of joy,” was 
over. ‘The creative period is past, the 
accumulative is set in.”” While there is 
acuteness in this observation, it may be re- 
marked that Mr. Pattison seems to forget 
how far more truly the fifteenth century, the 
age of Poggio and Aurispa and Filelfo, was 
one of accumulation and compilation. Into 
the labours of those men Casaubon had the 
privilege of entering. The real point about 
the sixteenth century is that it was the age 
of nascent criticism. Erasmus, Casaubon, 
and Scaliger were called upon to compare 
and weigh in balances and pronounce opi- 
nions, not merely to collect. For this, the 
higher work of scholarship, Casaubon was 
hardly qualified by nature; in the same way 
he was by nature unfitted to imitate Poli- 
ziano. He had neither the worldly buoy- 
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ancy of the Italian Renaissance nor the 
acnte genius of an Erasmus. He remained 


from first to last a conscientious Protestant | 
and a laborious reader, gifted with a power- | 
ful memory, a fair faculty of judgment, | 


and a complete command of the two learned 
languages. 

After laying down this volume, in which 
the Rector of Lincoln College has traced, 
with unwavering firmness and with a mental 
energy in every line apparent, the life of 
one whom Joseph Scaliger named the first 
Grecian of the age, and whom Grotius 
admired for “‘ piety, honesty, and candour, 
not less remarkable than vast all-embracing 
erudition,” there is left upon our minds a 
deep sense of final disappointment in the man. 
The work actually accomplished by this 
great scholar was out of all proportion to 
the preparations which he made. The 
learning he so laboriously accumulated was 
nearly wasted, so far as posterity is con- 
cerned. The exercitations on Baronius, 
which killed him, are an incomplete frag- 
ment, ill-arranged, and directed against 
a most unworthy antagonist. The edition 
of Athenaeus, which he did not love, re- 
mains by far the most solid of his achieve- 
ments. His work again owes nothing to 
its form, or his thought to its originality. 
Though he wrote Greek and Latin with equal 
facility, and though his preference for these 
dead languages made him use his native 
tongue like a peasant, yet his Latin style 
was commonplace and tame. It was only 
the soundness of his scholarship, the extent 
and reality of his knowledge, his modesty 
and paramount good-sense, that saved Casau- 
bon from being a mere Dryasdust; in the 
same way his manliness of bearing and the 
solidity of his character prevent our regard- 
ing him as the pedantic and querulous book- 
worm which the Hphemerides reveal. We 
cannot but feel that, allowing for altered 
circumstances and an artist’s licence, George 
Eliot in Mr. Casanbon of Middlemarch 
has produced what might pass for a clever 
caricature of Isaac Casaubon. Public men 
may recognise themselves in the portraits, 
manufactured by the aid of a carte de visite 
and a gravy spoon, which adorn Vanity Fac. 
If Isaac Casaubon could return to life, he 
would grimly smile at the likeness of his 
own lineaments thrown back from the dis- 
torting mirror of a novelist’s imagination. It 
may be that the frigid force of George Eliot’s 
psychology, and the merciless use made of 
Casaubon’s name in that analysis of an 
abortive life of study, preoccupy the atten- 
tion unduly and divert the judgment. Yet 
even if Casaubon’s patronymic occurs by ac- 
cident in Middlemarch, it is not improbable 
that an association, deriving its sting from 
George Eliot’s genius, will continue for a 
while to prejudice the minds of many against 
a man who, judged by the intellectual stand- 
ards of his century, was worthy of all respect. 
Which will last the longer and prevail—lIsaac 
Casaubon, or Dorothea’s husband? That 
is a matter for even betting. Hubent sua 
fata libelli. J. A. Symonps. 








Dr. Atbrecur WEBER, of Berlin, has just been 
elected by the Council an honorary member of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 








Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India during the 
Year 1872-73. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, June 2, 1874. 


(First Notice.) 


As far as the happiness of the human race 
is dependent on its material prosperity and 
the beneficent intention of its rulers, the 
student of history would probably turn to 
the epoch of the Roman Empire under its 
good Emperors as the golden age of the 
world. The correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny survives to exhibit the spirit of the 
Roman rule over its dependencies in its best 
days, and affords a delightful picture of a 
philanthropic ruler of a province consulting 
with the irresponsible master of the world 
on every detail of administration affecting 
the welfare of the people. The construction 
of an aqueduct, the repairs of a public 
bath, the drainage of an inland sea, the 
remedy for a polluted river, with questions 
that concern the rights of the Emperor and 
the privileges of the subjects, are disposed 
of by Trajan in a spirit that commands our 
admiration for his common sense and our 
respect fc his innate justice. The Empire 
of India, which has fallen to England almost 
despite its own wishes, certainly without 
any premeditated design of conquest, is the 
largest that has ever been held as a foreign 
dependency since the golden days of Rome; 
and, whatever may have been their mistakes 
and shortcomings, it may be fairly said that 
her rulers have been actuated by the spirit 
of a Trajan. 

In the papers whose title heads this arti- 
cle, Mr. Markham has produced a compen- 
dious account of what has been effected to 
the present time, especially in the material 
progress of the country. The subject is not 
generally interesting. India is the dinner- 
bell of the House of Commons, and unless 
roused by the news of a rebellion or a 
famine, Englishmen are content to take on 
trast the fact that their countrymen in the 
East are not neglecting their duty, while the 
fondness of Anglo-Indian writers for un- 
known terms and Oriental technicalities 
adds to the general distaste for a discussion 
of Indian topics. To those readers of the 
Acapemy who may not be deterred by this 
feeling, I have to thank the Editor for an 
opportunity of presenting a summary of the 
results of our Indian rule, though to do so 
in a brief article is like cutting a map of the 
world upon a cherry-stone. 

The keystone of the subject is Finance. 
England could not afford to govern India if 
the latter did not pay its own expenses, and 
the real difficulty of the problem to be 
solved by her rulers is to curtail philanthro- 
pic expenditure within due bounds, and not 
to purchase material improvements at the 
cost of a deficiency in the yearly Budget, or 
the odious alternative of the necessary im- 
position of taxes foreign to the spirit of the 
people. Most fortunately for the pros- 
perity of our rule, the mainstay of Indian 
Finance, the Land Revenue, amounting to 
21,000,0001., is no tax at all, but the rental of 
the land received either in whole or part by 
the Government which in England belongs 
to private proprietors. Nine millions more 





are raised on opium, as a contribution from 
the Chinese consumers of the drug. Six 
millions are raised on salt hy a real tax 
on the people, which is paid without a 
murmur, having been levied from time im- 
memorial by every ruler of the country. 
Customs and excise, the next most important 
items, are indirect forms of taxation that 
never yet have created discontent ; stamps, 
as at present collected, are little more than 
a fair fee for the cost of law and justice ; and 
the income tax, the most unpopular tax ever 
levied in India, has for the present ceased, I 
trust not to be re-imposed except on some 
such vital need as that which compelled its 
introduction. 

The taxation of a foreign dependency is a 
question of peculiar difficulty, where the 
taxpayers have no voice in the matter; and 
it is the duty of alien rulers to avoid every 
novelty, and especially all direct forms of 
taxation. It is better to sin against every 
law of political economy rather than to rouse 
a rebellion; itis better to levy objectionable 
custom duties, in preference to alienating the 
wealthy classes by an income tax; it is 
better to forego material improvements 
rather than to incur debt, hamper the 
finances, and draw on the possibilities of the 
future for the liabilities of the present. 

There is a school of Indian reformers who 
advocate the treatment of India as an en- 
cumbered and neglected estate, on which an 
energetic owner may spend any amount of 
capital, with the certamty of obtaining an 
enormous profit upon any outlay. When 
the finances of India were on a less satis- 
factory footing than they are at present, 
every quack was ready with his nostrum to 
cure the unfortunate patient, and the be- 
lievers in hydropathy were the loudest in 
their assertions, and possibly the most ear- 
nest in their belief in the efficacy of their 
professed cure. Only spend enough money 
on irrigation and water communication, cried 
these enthusiasts, and all money difficulties 
will soon cease. Three hundred per cent. was 
talked of as a moderate return for capital 
spent on irrigation works, and the cheap 
transit of heavy goods by water was to in- 
crease a hundredfold the productive powers 
of the country. Sir Arthur Cotton, the 
author of several most successful irrigation 
works, of which any engineer might be 
justly proud, was the great apostle of this 
school, and carried his enthusiasm so far as 
to inveigh against the construction of rail- 
ways as utterly unsuitable to India, and as 
a lamentable waste of money, diverting so 
much capital from irrigation works. 

“ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus : 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat.” 

The main system of Indian railways, accord- 
ing to this most able man so utterly unsuited 
to the country, was, at the date of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s report, nearly completed. Calcutta, 
Multan, Bombay, and Madras are connected 
by first-class lines—5,872 miles are open; 
their construction has cost a little upwards 
of a hundred millions, having been probably 
carried out in a necdlessly expensive fashion, 
and on the system of guaranteed interest, 
which, though perhaps unavoidable at first, 
was attended with the greatest cost. In 
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spite of these errors, these magnificent 
works—the mightiest boon that English 
civilisation has bestowed on India—cast 
on the revenues a charge for guaranteed in- 
terest of less than 14 per cent. on their cost, 
with a fair prospect of their receipts cover- 
ing their expenditure in course of time. 
Should this anticipation not be realised, the 
political gain to the Government, and the 
impulse given to every producing interest in 
the country, is cheaply purchased at the 
outlay. 

The section of Mr. Markham’s paper on 
Irrigation is evidently drawn up by an 
enthusiast; but it contains materials by 
which any careful reader can check the 
somewhat unguarded statements of the com- 
piler on this subject. The fallacy into which 
the advocates of enormous irrigation works as 
the panacea for every evil in India fell, and 
which is endorsed by Mr. Markham, is that 
their necessity is in propertion to the want 
of rainfall in the different tracts of country. 
It may sound like a paradox, but experience 
has shown that such is essentially not the 
case. On the east coast of Madras, with a rain- 
fall of from 50 to 60 inches a year, irrigation 
is absolutely necessary, because the poverty 
of the soil renders what is called in India 
dry cultivation unprofitable, In the Ceded 
Districts of the same presidency, with a yearly 
rainfall not exceeding 30 inches, the rich 
black soil of the plains requires only moder- 
ate showers at certain seasons to produce an 
ample harvest. The whole mode of cultiva- 
tion in these tracts is totally different from 
that of rice, and more resembles the Euro- 
pean system of agriculture. Here the farmers 
have been accustomed for generations to 
raise in rotation crops of various kinds of 
millet, pulses, hemps, cotton, and oil seeds. 
They use heavy cattle in their ploughs, in 
which they take as much pride as an Eng- 
lish farmer in a fine team of horses. Offer 
them an unlimited supply of water for irri- 
gation, and they do not know what to do 
with it. To introduce rice cultivation they 
must change all their system as completely 
as it would be necessary for a Norfolk corn 
grower to do if you turned his fields into 
Italian water meadows. They must get rid 
of their heavy ploughing cattle, and buy 
buffaloes to wade in the swamps; above all, 
they must make a large outlay of capital 
and labour to make their fields fit for the 
new mode of agriculture. One peasant with 
his own plongh, helped by his own family, 
can farm profitably ten acres of dry cultiva- 
tion : he cannot cultivate more than tw6 acres 
of rice. It is idle to expect a complete and 
mmediate revolution in the agriculture of 
a district, because it has pleased the Govern- 
ment to construct a huge work of irrigation. 
Itisa fact, that under such circumstances, 
even in India, the sudden bestowal of an un- 
limited supply of water may be looked upon, 
not asa boon, but for a time as a positive 
evil. Lord Salisbury, in his recent speech 
at Manchester, treated this matter with his 
usual common sense, and Mr. Markham’s 
statement contains facts that amply bear 
out the truth of his strictures. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the blessing 
to India of suitable irrigation works in suit- 
able localities. The most remunerative are 
probably the restoration of old works of this 





kind that have fallen into decay. A better 
example can hardly be adduced than the 
work performed by Major Minchin, in the 
native state of Bhawalpur. He assumed 
charge of the country in 1867, during the 
minority of the Nawab, when it had a 
nominal revenue of 120,000J. a-year, chiefl 
levied in grain. He borrowed 15,0001., and 
commencing with that sum, restored those 
ruined canals which were most easily taken 
in hand, developing his schemes of restora- 
tion from the profits of the undertaking. In 
this way, within four years, he raised the 
revenue of the state to 190,000/. paid in 
cash, and converted the lawless, half starving 
population of an almost desert tract into a 
thriving agricultural community. (State- 
ment, pp. 52-3.) 

It is impossible to gather from Mr. Mark- 
ham’s paper any definite account of the sums 
spent by the Indian Government on irriga- 
tion works, or generally the profit on each. 
The largest of such works in existence, the 
Ganges Canal, gave a net profit of not quite 
74,0001. in the year 1872-3,or 2°75 per cent. on 
the capital sunk. This work, therefore, as a 
pecuniary speculation, is less profitable than 
the railways. Thecanals in the North West 
Provinces represent about the same capital, 
and return a profit of 3°46 per cent. In the 
Madras presidency alone do there appear to 
be extensive works of irrigation that can be 
considered largely remunerative. Such, un- 
questionably, were the improvement of 
native works on the Kaveri and Kolerin, 
carried out by Sir A. Cotton, and the original 
ones in the Godaveri Delta, on which he 
may fairly rest his fame as a benefactor to 
mankind. No trustworthy data exist on 
which the money profit of these works can 
be fairly estimated, and Mr. Markham wisely 
avoids entering on this much disputed ques- 
tion. The Delta works on the Kistna and 
Ponnair rivers in the Madras presidency are 
equally useful, but not so profitable, pecu- 
niarily, as the above. 

The complete failure of the great works 
constructed at Midnaptiir and Orissa: in 
Bengal, and Kurnool in Madras, as honestly 
detailed in Mr. Markham’s paper, shows the 
absurdity of offering vast stores of water to 
people who do not want it, and the lament- 
able waste of money that can be effected in 
the operation. 

The Orissa scheme is peculiarly instruc- 
tive. It was designed to save the province 
from the recurrence of famine, and was 
taken up in 1862 by private enterprise, on 
unguaranteed capital, and, I trust, on purely 
philanthropic principles. The chief engi- 
neer was a favourite assistant of Sir A. 
Cotton on the Godaveri, and, as usual with 
that school, framed an estimate for the works 
not half sufficient for the purpose. In 1868 
the company had spent all their money, and 
the Government came to their rescue by 
purchasing their works for upwards of a 
million. In 1871-72 these works, which it 
had been anticipated would finally irrigate 
one and a half million of acres, did irrigate 


14,740. But, as Mr. Markham quotes :— 


“The assessments were disputed at every step, 
and howling mobs followed the canal olficials 
representing their grievances. There is indeed a 
story that the ryots were charged for water-rates 
when banks burst, and the inundation damaged 





their crops. Demand after demand had to be 
abandoned, and finally the net income in Orissa on 
account of irrigation for 1871-72 was only 1,772.” 
(Statement, p. 67.) 


The story of the Kurnool scheme in the 
Madras presidency is little different. This 
was a favourite project of Sir A. Cotton’s to 
divert the water of the Toongabudra river 
through the Kurnool district into the 
Pennair valley, to irrigate a great portion of 
the Bellary district, and to construct reser- 
voirs in the higher portions of the Toonga- 
boodra, to feed the river and canals during 
the cold season, and make them navigable to 
the sea. For this purpose a company was 
formed in 1860, with a capital of one 
million, to which the Government, as in the 
case of railway construction, guaranteed to 
pay interest of 5 per cent. It is needless to 
dwell on ail the details of this failure. After 
600,000/. had been spent in addition to the 
guaranteed million, the main canal and works 
for the Kurnool district alone were supposed 
to have been completed by July 1871. In the 
year 1872-73, about eleven thousand acres 
were irrigated, for which 5,000. water rate 
was paid. The town of Kurnool was also 
supplied with water during the hot months. 
As a counterpoise to these advantages, much 
valuable land was submerged by the pecu- 
liar construction of the canal with a single 
bank for the sake of economy, creating 
huge lakes on the lower levels, the whole of 
which land under agreement the Govern- 
ment had to make over to the company 
without cost, having to purchase the same 
from the owners. The gross receipts from 
the canal in 1872-73 were 9,7501., the expen- 
diture, 21,197/., so that although the loss is 
not so large as on the Orissa scheme, the 
result must be a terrible disappointment to 
the believers in the large profits universally 
obtainable from irrigation works. 

For thirteen years Government has paid 
the guaranteed interest on the capital mil- 
lion of this company, and must continue to 
do so until it buys back their works; add 
the sums spent on this project, and in Orissa 
to the cost of the Ganges Canal, and of 
those in the Upper Provinces, and compare 
them with what has been spent up to this 
period on the whole railways of India. As 
® mere pecuniary speculation the latter are 
the more successful, and it is doubtful to 
any but fanatics on the subject whether 


| huge schemes of irrigation can ever be 


made to pay. 

Paradoxical as it seems in a country 
where the rivers are dry for some months in 
every year, the water prophets declared that 
not only irrigation, but water communica- 
tions, were the remedy for every evil in 
India. Sir Arthur Cotton can advance any 
quantity of statistics to support this theory, 
but the facts are against him. Except in 
the rainy tracts in Bengal, and along the 
western coast, all attempts to keep canals 
open throughout the year have proved illn- 
sory, and a vast scheme for making the 
Godavery river navigable, after ten years’ 
persevering efforts and an enormous ex- 
penditure, which Mr. Markham does not 
state exactly, but which must have exceeded 
a million, was finally abandoned as imprac- 
ticable with any reasonable outlay. 

James Innes MINcHIN, 
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Lives of English Popular Leaders in the 
Middle Ages—Tyler, Ball, and Oldcastle. 
By C. Edmund Maurice. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1875.) 


Tue volume before us is the second of a 
work on English popular leaders in the 
Middle Ages, and it treats of three such 
characters belonging to nearly the same 
epoch. With regard to the two first, the 
author confesses that materials fail him for 
a life of either; but if the book in this re- 
spect is not quite what it professes to be, 
there is a unity in the contents of the pre- 
sent volume which three distinct biographies 
would not have possessed. For a study of 
what history says about Wat Tyler, John 
Ball, and Sir John Oldeastle is in the nature 
of things neither more nor less than a history 
of Lollardy and the popular movements 
connected with it. 

It is also true, as Mr. Maurice points out, 
that a right treatment of these subjects in- 
volves a good deal of enquiry into the con- 
dition of the English peasantry in. those 
days and into the history of serfdom. But 
we cannot think it was necessary to have 
devoted half the contents of the volume to 
a mere preliminary disquisition on these 
topics from the time when Pope Gregory 
saw British slaves for sale in the Roman 
market-place. Such a sketch must from the 
nature of the case be flimsy and imperfect ; 
and Mr. Maurice would have done much 
better if he had concentrated his study a 
little more upon the period which he has 
here undertaken to illustrate. A volume 
quite as large could have been easily devoted 
to Wat Tyler’s rebellion alone ; and another 
of the same size would not have been super- 
fluous labour on the subject of Sir John 
Oldcastle. We do not, however, complain 
that Mr. Maurice has chosen to write on a 
less extended scale; only, having done so, 
we think he ought to have confined himself, 
as much as possible, to the real subject of 
his book. 

We must own, moreover, that we are not 
entirely satisfied in other respects with Mr. 
Maurice’s mode of treatment. The volume 
is written from certain pre-conceived ideas 
which we cannot but think would have 
been considerably modified by a more care- 
ful study of original authorities. The theory 
that the Reformation began with Wycliffe 
is no doubt common enough. How far there 
is any truth in it we shall not attempt to 
discuss. But Mr. Maurice holds that the move- 
ment “really received its bent and character 
in the fourteenth century,” and that all that 
Henry VIII did was to spoil it, as far as lay 
within his power. He is accordingly anxious 
to discover in the heroes of the earlier move- 
ment a strong, pure-minded love of freedom, 
for which their contemporaries certainly did 
not give them credit. 

Now of course Mr. Maurice has a right to 
differ from his authorities on a matter of 
opinion like this; but he should tell us why. 
John Ball is regarded by all the writers of his 
own day as a fanatic, and his rhyming letters, 
which Mr. Mauricetranscribes outof Knighton 
and Walsingham, rather go to confirm their 
verdict. Mr. Maurice, however, looks upon 
him as a great moral reformer who incurred 
odium and misrepresentation by attacking 





the vices of the age. The only ground we 
can discover for this opinion is an account 
of his preaching given by Walsingham, in 
which he is said to have declared that no one 
was fit for the kingdom of heaven who was 
not born in matrimony! Mr. Maurice appa- 
rently suspects this testimony in so far as it 
fits the character of a fanatic, but accepts it, 
nevertheless, as evidence of his hero’s strong 
desire to promote public morality. This is 
scarcely fair dealing with authorities. If 
their testimony is considered honest, even 
though exaggerated, still let it be taken in 
the sense in which it was given; if it be 
suspicious, let us beware of trusting it at all. 
Bat to quote a writer as evidence of the 
thing which he did not say, and which no- 
body else says, disregarding at the same 
time that which he actually does say, is 
against all rules of sound historical criti- 
cism, 

Certainly, the high character given to Ball 
alike for wisdom and virtue does not seem 
justified by the fruits of his teaching. Mr. 
Maurice knows quite well that the disciples 
of this moral reformer, including Wat Tyler 
himself (whose followers Mr. Maurice com- 
mends for their orderly conduct when they 
first entered London), broke into the Tower, 
insulted the King’s mother in her own 
chamber, and murdered the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Treasurer Hales, 
not to mention a host of less distinguished 
persons. And yet, forsooth, the “ popular 
leaders”’ are to be regarded as great moral 
reformers! Mr. Maurice in vain attempts 
to soften the character of these enormities 
by suggesting that they were exaggerated. 
He cannot deny the murder of Archbishop 
Sudbury and Sir John Hales, and he cannot 
find the slightest evidence that any moral 
reformer protested against the acts. More- 
over, however exaggerated may have been 
the impression of those enormities, he is 
certainly not justified in treating with in- 
credulity the stories of wholesale atrocities 
in connexion with this rebellion. The in- 
surgents, according to Walsingham, beheaded 
every lawyer they could find, and dragged 
men out of churches and sanctuaries to be- 
head them in the public streets. These 
things, which are spoken of by contemporary 
authorities as facts, Mr. Maurice only men- 
tions as “ rumours”’ which went before the 
insurgents in their march to London; 
omitting altogether to observe that the worst 
scenes are recorded as having taken place in 
London itself. He then adds— 

“ Most of the rumours were, no doubt, the mere 
inventions of the excited imaginations of the 
chroniclers or their informants. The orderly con- 
duct of the army of Tyler when it was first 
admitted into London, and the definiteness of the 
demands which formed the basis of the charter 
granted by Richard, make the atrocities and 
absurdities of these acts alike improbable. Isolated 
acts of violence there must no doubt have been, 
and I shall have occasion to allude to some of 
them; but these vague and general charges, made 
by the excited enemies of the insurgents, we may 
fairly reject.” 

At this rate it is easy to set aside any 
testimony whatever. Among “the excited 
enemies of the insurgents’”” Mr. Maurice 
reckons (and, we may admit, not untruly) 
the poet Gower, whose curious Latin poem 
called ‘“‘ Vox Clamantis ” was occasioned by 





this rebellion. Mr. Maurice apologises in 
his preface for not having alluded to this 
work in the course of his book ; but he re- 
gards it as a “strange scream” of little 
historical value. It would doubtless have 
had much more importance. in his eyes if it 
had been a diatribe against tyranny written 
by one of Tyler’s followers. 

In short, it is only too evident that Mr. 
Maurice’s view of this epoch of history has 
been formed without reference to his autho- 
rities, and that he has studied the writers 
of the period only to find confirmation of a 
preconceived idea. He has never attempted 
truly to weigh the testimony of contempo- 
rary writers and to form his judgment of 
the facts from them. He writes like a man 
of cultivation +imbued with that laudable 
desire which is now so prevalent, to dip be- 
neath the surface of history and explore its 
under-currents. His work, we have no 
doubt, was prompted by generous sympa- 
thies, and by a hatred of all forms of tyranny 
and oppression ; but we cannot honestly say 
that he has shown in it the critical judgment 
of an historian. 

Mr. Maurice will not think these remarks 
unfriendly. In the object of his work he 
has our fullest sympathy. To investigate 
the social condition of Kngland in remote 
times is a task every way worthy of a son of 
Professor Maurice, who has inherited the 
historic taste and warm love of the people 
which so strongly characterised his lamented 
father. His book in these things does him 
honour; and if, as we think, his sympathies 
have been to some extent mistaken, we have 
no doubt he will himself feel, as we have 
done, that justice alike to him and to his 
subject required us to state our objections 
without reserve. JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Poesie Albanesi. DiGirolamo de Rada. In 
Four Volumes. (Corigliano Calabro: Tipo- 
grafia Albanese, 1873.) 


THE volumes before us are at least remark- 
able as the first-fruits of literary culture 
among the Albanians. The great collections 
of Hahn and Camarda have introduced us to 
a number of old ballads, and to modern 
writers who had imitated them. Notable 
enough is one Necim Bey, the pure-minded 
champion of an institution which has been 
daintily described as Greek chivalry, which, 
as of old at Sparta, is still a great social 
force among the Ghegs of Northern Albania. 
But here we have a far more ambitious 
attempt: compositions striving at least to 
mould themselves in classical forms, and 
instinct with a purpose at once literary and 
political. And, to give his work a wider 
field, M. de Rada has added an interpaged 
translation in an Italian so free—as his 
brother poet Tommasco, in a commendatory 
letter, humorously hints—from “classical 
slang” (gergo accademico) as to be occa- 
sionally as obscure as the Albanian text. 

In the first volume, Milosao, the warrior- 
son of the chieftain (despota) of Scutari, and 
a daughter of his people, sing of their mutual 
love ina series of rhapsodies. They meet, 
like Jacob and Rachel, beside the well, and 
under the moonlight he leads her home, 
“tenderly pushing aside the briars which 
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might tear her face.” From that hour their 
lives are one. His eyes seem to smile on her 
from every star; for him the world is well 
lost, so her heart be his alone. The delicacy 
and freshness of the thoughts will be best 
seen if we give a rhapsody entire. The verse 
is a trochaic or redondilla line, of seven and 
eight syllables, with an assonant rhyme :— 

“The blue of heaven is reflected on the smiling face 
of the sea, and on the hills, the revel-grounds of 
dancing girls. 

The lads, their lovers, are watching them. 

What have we on earth besides ? 

We have the moon at night, when the sisters of our 
young heroes gather before my door. I strike the 
guitar, and they, loosening their flowing trains, 
dance; joy lights up every face. 

And fairer still, we have dreams which bring the 
loved one to her lover's side. The houses are shut, 
and veiled in night he waits at her door, he sits by 
her side, she draws from her bosom two nuts, ‘ Take 
them, fair youth.” And he tells her what he has 
done and where he has been, just to talk to her and 
watch her. She listens, her eyes wander from star 
to star, fain would she stay, but she is afraid. 

‘Love, goodnight: my mother must not hear thee.’ 

‘One kiss ?’ 

She turns aside, but he draws her to him; lightly she 
leans on his neck, lightly presses him to her breast. 

‘ Adieu! away,’ : 

‘ And peace go with thee.’ 

He watches her out of sight, and life for him that day 
is all one longing.” (1. ix.) 

Then she is his wife, “transplanted, like 
a violet from its bank, to pour its sweetness 
through a palace.” A son is born to them, 
and life is one long gala-day, till death, 
stealing with mufiled step over the winter’s 
snow, leaves the hero wifeless and childless. 
For so the great leveller rebukes man’s pride 
and grasping— 
“Man, who tames the horse to be his slave; who 
kills the birds of the air that their gay plumage 
may deck his helm; and strips whole plains of 
their leaves that worms may spin him a silken 
robe. Fain would he inweave in it the very sun- 
beams.” 

So freedom, instead of love, must nerve his 

arm, and Milosao dies as his fathers had 

died, in battle against the infidels. 

In the other three volumes are contained 
the opening cantos of a great naticnal epic, 
in which M. de Rada proposes to relate, in 
some 25,000 lines, the story of the Albanian 
hero and liberator, George Castriot, best 
known by his Turkish title, Iskander Bey, 
or Scanderhbeg. The poem opens at Croja, 
in the year 1418, with the death of Scander- 
beg’s father, John Castriot, “the hereditary 
prince of a small district of Epirus, or 
Albania, between the mountains and the 
Adriatic Sea.” He dies a tributary of the 
Sultan, to whom he has given his sons as 
hostages of his fidelity, to be brought up in 
the Mahometan faith. But, “through the 
gate which opened to receive his soul into 
another world there flashed down a ray 
which bore the promise of liberty and glory 
to his country.” Scanderbeg’s two brothers 
die in captivity— De Rada retains the sus- 
picion of poison, as meeting better the re- 
quirements of an anti-Turkish manifesto, 
which Gibbon rejected. We cannot guess 
why he himself, who was sixteen at his 
father’s death, delays for twenty-five years, 
during which he serves with honour under 
the Turkish flag, the effort he was pledged 
to make to free his country and to claim his 
throne. The twenty cantos already published 
throw no light on the matter. After the 





death of John Castriot they are occupied 
with the details of Turkish tyranny which 
called for reprisals from the Albanians, and 
sowed the seeds of revolt in the land. Then 
we have the episodes of the lovers Bosdar 
and Serafina, Astiri and Goneta ; and among 
the characters who pass across the stage are 
a bishop who returns from the dead, and a 
witch who preaches Positivism! (iii. 27,173). 
We are forced to doubt M. de Rada’s capa- 
bilities for handling an epic subject, or to 
shudder at the colossal proportions of his 
work, when we find that some 8,000 lines of 
verse are consumed and the eponymous hero 
of the poem has scarcely yet made his ap- 
pearance on the scene. But we shall not 
wish to deny him the praise of a poet when 
we look at the richness and grace of his 
imagery, the nobleness of his thoughts, and 
the chastened enthusiasm with which he 
treats subjects so dear to him as religion 
and love. Here and there, too, we get pic- 
tures of Albanian life, drawn with something 
of Homeric freshness—maidens busy over 
an embroidered swordbelt; youths hurling 
the quoit; or both together treading the 
measures of some strange national dance. 

However, we shall not perhaps greatly err 
in thinking that it is rather as a patriot than 
as a poet that M. de Rada appeals to the 
literary world. In a fiysheet distributed 
with these volumes, he reminds his country- 
men that the Albanian colonies in Calabria 
offer peculiar advantages as a centre for 
keeping alive the feeling of an Albanian 
nationality. They have a college of their 
own; their language is more assiduously 
and intelligently cultivated than in Albania 
itself ; and the conditions of life in Italy are 
more favourable to the development of a 
healthy and judicious public spirit. Scan- 
derbeg then is more than the hero of even 
the longest epic. His name is the watch- 
word of the efforts which, dying with his 
death, drove a colony of fugitives to the 
settlements they still inhabit on the southern 
shores of Italy. The hero and the efforts 
are offered again for the emulation of the 
Albanians of to-day. In the motto on the 
title-page of each of these volumes, Ajax 
wishes for his son that in character rather 
than in fate he may resemble himself; add- 
ing, with a touch of sarcasm, “ Yet still I 
see, with envious wonder, that thou feelest 
not what ills beset thee.”” The Skipetar, too, 
must assume a grievance if he has it not. 

A federal union of the provinces com- 
prised in the Ottoman empire seems to the 
present generation of Albanian patriots more 
desirable than the isolated independence of 
nationalities wanting at once in strength and 
experience. We think they are right. By- 
and-by, when Christian statesmen cease to 
lend their countenance, for their own ends, 
to the oppressions and corruption of an 
infidel power, Albanians, and not Albanians 
only, may reap the reward of their modera- 
tion. Meanwhile let them glorify Scander- 
beg as they will, so they be careful to guard 
themselves from the derision and disgust 
with which Europe has learned to look on 
the boastful claims of another nation of 
revenants—the degenerate heirs of the greater 
names of Leonidas and Pericles. 

C. DetavaL Cornam. 











Shakspere: a Critical Study of his Mind and 
Art. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, Vice-President of the 
New Shakspere Society. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1875.) 

Proressor Dowpen’s study of the man Shak- 

spere seems to me the best work of the kind 

that has been written in our language. By 
examining in chronological order what Shak- 
spere worked at, the Professor goes far to 
ascertain his course of mental and moral de- 
velopment. To arrive at this end, he has to 
ascertain the moral and ideal significance of 
each play or group of plays, and this leads 
him to comment on the dramas after the 
manner of Gervinus and Ulrici. He is well 
prepared for this by a knowledge, I suppose 
unrivalled in these islands, of the body of 
German criticism upon Shakspere. This he 
in turn criticises, rejecting much and adopt- 
ing much, but not allowing himself to be led 
astray into the formalism from which per- 
haps none of the Germans is quite free, 
which, instead of following the facts, devises 
in advance a system to control the facts, 
and often reduces the vital heart of one of 
the great dramas to an aesthetic maxim, or 
an idea, or a fragment of political philosophy. 

Seeking to know the development of Shak- 

pere’s mind and heart, and not to make a 

catalogue of his ideas and opinions, he looks 

at each play not as a storehouse of such 
opinions, but as the expression of Shakspere’s 
profound sympathy with an individual soul 
in its inward conflicts, and with a personal 
life in its struggles against external pressure. 

A man is known by his friends; and the 

great’ characters which Shakspere succes- 

sively created were the children of his own 
heart and brain. 

Professor Dowden’s method is this : first, 
by a wide geferalisation, he finds the general 
character of the Elizabethan age, so as to 
give a first vague outline of the poet, by de- 
scribing the soil on which he grew, and the 
atmosphere which surrounded him. From his 
era the Professor shows that he had the gift 
of devotion to fact, and that he then slowly 
and deliberately worked out his mastery 
over fact. Coldly copying from models, dis- 
passionately amassing details in his two long 
poems, experimenting in different directions, 
not perhaps in Titus Andronicus, but cer- 
tainly in Henry VI., The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Love’s Labours Lost, and the Comedy 
of Errors, Shakspere by degrees acquired a 
sure handling of his matter. In the two 
early tragedies over which he long brooded 
and laboured, the Professor discerns his 
struggles against passion and idealism—the 
Romeo and the Hamlet in his nature. All 
this time he was tightening his hold of fact 
by his realistic studies in the historical plays. 
In Henry V. the Professor sees the ideal 
which the poet admired; in Romeo and 
Hamlet the passion and the idealism which 
prevented him from making that imperfect 
ideal his own. After having thus attained 
by his struggles an equilibrium in his own 
nature, there came a period of rest and en- 
joyment, which is mirrored in his great 
comedies. Then came the protest of this 
perfected nature against the world as shown 
in his tragedies and the Roman plays; and 
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lastly, the idyllic peace of the country- 
gentleman in his retirement, as shown in 
Cymbeline, the Winter’s Tale, and Prospero ; 
where the magician having fully educated 
and developed his wondrous art (Miranda), 
delivers her over to Ferdinand (Kletcher) to 
tend and to preserve. All this Professor 
Dowden works out with much detail, and 
with many happy combinations. The main 
outline agrees essentially with the sketch 
of Mr. Furnivall in his introduction to the 
new edition of Gervinus. 

Professor Dowden’s whole subject is one 
full of difficulties, and incapable of strict 
demonstration. Mr. Halliwell exhorts us all 
to avoid the temptation of endeavouring to 
decipher Shakspere’s inner life and character 
through the media of his works. Accord. 
ing to previous bias, so will be the reader’s 
assent to the conclusions of this book. But 
some parts are manifestly better founded 
than others ; and the weakest of all the parts 
I consider to be the first chapter, where 
Professor Dowden commits the manifest 
fallacy of getting out of a generalisation 
more than he puts into it. It is only after 
abstracting all particulars, after generalising 
the characteristics of the whole European 
movement, that the characteristic of the 
Renaissance is defined, in contrast with that 
of the Middle Ages, to be “2 rich feeling for 
positive concrete fact.” The Spanish seekers 
after El Dorado, the Italian Michel Angelo, 
the French Montaigne, the English Shak- 
spere and Bacon, must all figure in the in- 
duction which leads up to this conclusion. 
The conclusion itself contains no special 
charactcristic, national, religious, or political. 
All such have been abstracted in order to 
arrive at the generalisation. And yet Pro- 
fessor Dowden uses the abstract conclusion 
to answer for Shakspere’s relation to the 
special currents of his time: he must have 
been of such or such persuasion, “ unless he 
had stood in antagonism to his time.” That 
is to say, an abstract proposition arrived at 
by finding acommon characteristic of all the 
movements of Shakspere’s day, is afterwards 
used to determine which of those movements 
was favoured by the poet himself. This is 
the feat of a conjuror, who gets whatever 
the spectator asks for out of an empty hat, 
but not the reasoning of a logician. Dr. 
Dowden, I fancy, felt that his first chapter 
was his weak point, for it is the only chapter 
where he has allowed himself to write ab- 
surdly : I do not think he will disagree with 
me when I characterise the end of the yara- 
graph about Rogers, p. 33, as absurd. 

When the Professor has got on with his 
work, and has found a solid ground of fact 
under his feet, then he sees to be true that 
which in his first chapter he assumed to be 
impossible—that Shakspere was in antago- 
nism to his age :— 


“It is remarkable that Shakspere’s revolt against 
the world increased in energy and comprehensive- 
ness as he advanced in years. When he was 
thirty or five-and-thirty years of age, he found 
less in the world to arouse his indignation than 
when he was forty ” (p. 576). 


That this antagonism was against some of the 
dominant currents of the age may be seen 
by his catalogue of grievances in the sixty- 
sixth Sonnet—the “limping sway’ which dis- 
abled the true strength of man, the “ autho- 





rity’ which made art tongue-tied, the “folly” 
which was permitted to control skill, the 
captaincy of ill, and the captivity of good, 
are all so many protests against the institu- 
tions and the course of his age. 

But apart from these blemishes Professor 
Dowden’s book merits the highest praise. 
The blemishes themselves are more the faults 
of his time than his own; they may be attri- 
buted rather to M. Taine, whose method is 
too evident in the first chapter, or to Dr. 
Vehse, whose conclusions are assumed, than 
to Professor Dowden. His central principle, 
devotion to concrete fact, may be well 
trusted soon to wean him from the unreal 
generalities which I have criticised. It would 
be more profitable to exhibit to us histori- 
cally, if possible, Shakspere taking his side 
in the conflicts of his age, than to deduce 
him, and construct him, from vague abstrac- 
tions and empty generalities. But this fault 
occupies but a small place in the book, 
though it has taken a disproportionate share 
of my article. The great body of the book 
is built on sound induction, out of which no 
more is drawn than has been put into it. 
The New Shakspere Society may be con- 
gratulated on having as one of its Vice- 
presidents so careful a student and so original 
a commentator on the Poet. R. Srpson. 








Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange 
Events. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. (London : John Hodges, 1875.) 


To one familiar with the stories and tradi- 
tions of Yorkshire, there is, perhaps, not 
much new matter to be gathered from this 
amusing compilation. It is no slight acqui- 
sition, however, to county literature to have 
such biographical curiosities collected within 
the compass of two handy volumes; and 
new interest is imparted to the subject by 
the literary skill displayed by Mr. Baring- 
Gould in handling his materials. He is very 
happy, too, in his attempts to reproduce on 
paper the dialect of that part of the West 
Riding with which he seems best acquainted. 
Among the less widely-known characters 
whose history has been unearthed by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, is Dr. John Hildrop, rector 
of Wath, near Ripon, about the middle of 
last century. He was a man of obscure 
birth who had worked himself up in the 
world by his talents and great conversational 
powers. The story of his presentation to 
the living is well worth repeating. Lord 
Ailesbury, the patron, surprised Hildrop 
with the offer of it at a time when he was 
regarding himself as utterly hopeless, help- 
less, and friendless. Amazed at such gene- 
rosity, he waited upon his lordship to express 
all decent and grateful acknowledgments, 
but was roughly, though good-naturedly, 
cut short with, “Sir, pray spare your 
speeches, and keep your compliments to 
yourself; you are under no manner of obli- 
gation to me, for had I known a more 
deserving man in England than yourself, 
you should not have had it.” Dr. Hildrop 
published anonymously many velumes and 
detached essays, little known at the present 
time, though some of them were clever and 
witty enough iu their own day to be at- 
tributed to Swift. Some very good anecdotes 
of this gifted man are told in these pages. 





Memoirs of remarkable clergymen, indeed, 
fill up no inconsiderable space in this enume- 
ration of Yorkshire oddities. The living of 
Leaseholme, in the North Riding, was held 
by three successive generations of the 
Wikeses for upwards of a century, all of 
them men of great literary talents, popular 
preachers, eccentric in character and much 
given to the bottle. The first of the family 
who held the living was presented to it by 
Charles II., not for any theological attain- 
ments which he possessed, but as a reward 
to an old soldier of his father ; for Wikes 
when a captain in the army of Charles I. 
had received a wound in his leg which in- 
capacitated him from further active service, 
and no more economical method of pension- 
ing him could be suggested. Another in- 
stanee of rewarding bravery in arms by 
promotion in the church we have met with 
in the case of Samuel Drake, vicar of Pon- 
tefract after the Restoration, whose chief 
qualifications for the dignity of doctor of 
divinity appeared to be, judging by the cer- 
tificates of his acquaintances, his having 
served in the marching army, or the garri- 
sons of Newark and Pontefract, throughout 
the whole Civil War. 

One of the most amusing portions of the 
book is the account of Jemmy Hirst, a 
native of Rawcliffe, who used to wear a 
broad-brimmed hat of lambskin, fully nine 
feet in circumference, a waistcoat and 
breeches of many colours, and yellow boots. 
Instead of pictures, he would hang the walls 
of his room with bits of old iron and coils of 
rope, in one place an old frying-pan, in 
another a rusty sword, a piece of a chair, or 
a jug. Theeccentricities of this man having 
reached the ears of George the Third, the 
King desired to have an interview with him ; 
the following report of the conversation 


which passed has been preserved. His 
Majesty 
“asked. Jemmy how he liked London. ‘TI like it 


weel enow,’ answered the oddity ; ‘but I hadn’t 
ony idea afore yesterday and to-day there were 
sae mony fools in it.’ 

“« Indeed !’ said the King ; ‘you pay us a very 
poor compliment, Mr. Hirst. I did not know that 
we were so badly off for wisdom in London. 
Perhaps that is an article in such demand in 
Yorkshire that there is none to spare for 
cockneys.’” ' 

“¢ Why, I'll tell thee how it were,’ said Jemmy. 
‘ When I come into t’ toun yesterday, and to thy 
house to-day, the streets were full o’ crowds of 
folks gathered as thick as owt to see me, Just @ 
cause I happ’d to be dressed different frae other 
folk ; and as I were waiting out yonder i’ t’ fore- 
chamber, there were one o’ thy sarvants burst out 
laughing at me; but I reckon I spoiled his rutlled 
shirt for him, and punished his impertinence.’ 


“One o’ thy sarvants” was a noble duke 
in attendance, whose loss of gravity Hirst 
had insisted upon treating as a fit of con- 
vulsions, by dashing water in his face, pulling 
his nose, and using other pretended endea- 
vours to bring him round again. 

Strict historical accuracy, even in the 
humble matter of dates, is hardly to be looked 
for in such a work ; unless, indeed, we are to 
accept some of these characters as greater 
natural oddities than Mr. Baring-Gould 
seems to be aware of himself. Among facts 
related of “ Nancy Nicholson, the Terma- 
gant,” it is hard to believe that she was born 
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in 1718, and died in 1854, aged sixty-nine— 
that she wrote a certain letter when seventy- 
four years old, and that important events 
in her career happened on February 29, 
1845. An eminent pedestrian, we are in- 
formed, walked from Canterbury to London 
Bridge twenty-seven years before he was 
born ; while a distinguished blind joiner had 
but sixty years of life, though he was born 
in 1808 and died in 1873. We feel the less 
hesitation in drawing attention to these 
curious facts, as they are quoted from the 
second edition of the book, and thus after 
an opportunity had been afforded the author 
of correcting them, if untrue. 
J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Golden Shaft. By G. C. Davies. (Lon- 

don: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

Tisette’s Venture. By Mrs. Russell Grey. 

(London: H. S. King & Co., 1875.) 

Mr. Vaugi:an’s Heir. By F. L. Benedict. 
(London : S. Tinsley, 1875.) 
Mademoiselle Josephine’s Fridays. 

Edwards. 

1875.) 
The Old Howse at Alding. 

Steinman. 

1875.) 
An anecdote is told of Charles Baudelaire 
of which we only mean in this place to re- 
peat the first part. When M. Bandelaire 
used to do occasional notes for the Corsaire, 
the editor of that periodical considered him 
a model contributor, for his mots always kept 
on the safe side of propriety. This reticence 
was due to the fact that the author had a 
young lady friend to whom he read his 
manuscript, aud when he saw that she dis- 
liked a passage he suppressed it. Mr. Davies, 
the author of The Golden Shaft, would do 
well to get some such censor as M. Bande- 
laire found so useful. He has written 
nothing in that novel that would shock his 
own very free and easy heroines, but it is 
probable that most actual young ladies would 
blush themselves into an apoplexy if they 
heard the tale read aloud. 

The Golden Shaft has the merit of straight- 
forward, naked simplicity. It recounts the 
adventures of Mr. Harold Featherston- 
haugh, who is a kind of low Pendennis, but 
more fickle and less educated than that 
typical youth. When first we make Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s acquaintance, he is a 
boy of sixteen, addicted to poaching, and 
to sending articles to magazines. His first 
adventure is to meet with a lady named 
Jenny, who nurses him after a fall, and whom 
he kisses at sight. This practice he keeps 
up through three volumes, observing that 
“five girls out of ten will let you do just as 
you like with them.” Erasmus remarked on 
the facility of Englishwomen in this matter, 
and Harold was lucky enough to live in 
society as easy as that which Erasmus de- 
scribed. The results of his love-making are 
rather tragic now and then, but on the 
whole encourage British youth to be bold, 
and woo in the manner of “ Mr. O’Brian 
from Clare,” in Lever’s song. The descrip- 
tions of yachting, rowing, and mountain- 
climbing are bright and praiseworthy ; but 
the account of the fight with a rough is 


By M.B. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 


By E. C. C. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 





rather in a rococo style. The Golden Shaft 
is not precisely a book for girls, but it is 
likely to be a favourite with a not very nice 
sort of boys. It is also useful as a manual 
for persons about to make proposals of 
marriage. There are about five examples in 
the book, and we could wish that Mr. 
Davies would write a shilling primer on this 
interesting and difficult topic. 

If Mr. Davies writes for boys, it is to vir- 
gins that Mrs. Russell Grey appeals. Her 
story of Lisette’s Venture is full of beautiful 
applied morality; witness this passage, 
so consoling to girls who have failed in 
woman’s highest ideal, who have not married 
lords, 


“and very likely will be none the less happy! 
Well itis for us that there isa higher, an unerring 
Power and Wisdom to order and overrule events 
for us; happy indeed that our destinies, as well as 
the fates of those dearer to us than ourselves, are 
removed out of our weak hands, though it is often 
hard to take this thought for our comfort, when 
our own vain hopes and schemes are frustrated.” 


Hard indeed ; and that girl must be unusually 
well brought up who turns to theology for 
consolation at the end of a blank season. 
Lisette, Mrs. Russell Grey’s heroine, has 
hands by no means weak, and wins ‘over an 
old lady who wants to prevent her marriage 
by getting into her honse in the disguise of 
a lady’s maid. There is much talk of the 
fashions, of pepla, and other mysteries, in 
Lisette’s Venture, which will interest not 
only ladies, but ladies’ maids, to whom we 
heartily recommend it. 

People who like to be thrilled will find 
what they want in Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. 
Darrel Vaughan is a charming villain, a 
bigamist, a forger, a thief, a member of 
Congress, an opium eater, and a gentleman 
who sells the site of his wife’s mother’s 
grave to a railway company, which drives 
a cutting through the sacred spot. The 
wife herself is a kind of Dorothea, who finds 
a Will Ladislaw in her husband’s consin. All 
of them are deeply interested in wills, codi- 
cils, stolen gems, forged cheques, and a 
mysterious female convict called Milady, 
who is drawn after the manner of Mr. Bret 
Harte. In a different group are Nathalie, a 
giddy French girl, who developes into a sort 
of Madame de la Criiche-cassée, her elderly 
husband, and her mother, a repentant lady 
who certainly had much need of repentance. 
When we first meet the characters in Swit- 
zerland, the story seems full of promise, but 
the villains spoil it all from a natural 
inability to draw the line when once they have 
entered on their wild career. The author of 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir may write a good novel 
yet; his present work is not a bad specimen 
in its own genre. 

It can scarcely be said that the author of 
Kitty has done wisely in republishing 
Mademoiselle Josephine’s Fridays, with some 
other tales which have appeared in journals. 
The tales are, one may guess, early attempts, 
and we have made a list of solecisms, and 
long words used at random, which it is 
scarcely worth while to print, but which the 
curious may see on application. The no- 
velette which gives its name to the col- 
lection, tells how four men of weak mind—an 
Englishman, a Scotchman, an Italian, and a 
Frenchman—fell in love with the same 





Italian girl. In a little Sunday book of 
travels called Near Home, we read im child- 
hood’s hour that all Scotchmen wear kilts, 
and play the bagpipes. Knowing from per- 
sonal observation that this was not so, our 
early doubts were awakened as to the veracity 
of a companion volume called Far Of, which 
described the social habits of Fiji and Thibet. 
In the same way, Miss Betham Edwards’s 
Scotchman is so very unnatural, that we 
can’t believe in her Italian, her Frenchman, 
or even, with the best will in the world, in 
her ghost, or her young bride who buys 
1,5001. of jewellery without exciting a 
passing remark from her husband. Thus the 
book fuils to please us, though perhaps people 
with more imagination may think it very 
attractive. 

Conjectures are dangerous things, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold said, when he guessed that 
his Westminster reviewer was the author of 
Supernatural Religion. It was not so, and 
we, too, may be wrong in our belief that 
Emma C. C. Steinman, whose name is on 
the title-page of The Old House at Alding, 
was the author of a wild story Tower Hallow- 
deane, which we reviewed a year ago. Both 
works are in blank verse with a lyric 
strophe here and there, as 

“ All was plain sailing now, how blithely went 

The Master to his work; to feed, to cheer, 
To soothe, to investigate the bitter past, 
The Teacher's sad career.” (page 40.) 
After this, specimens of blank verse fall 
tame and flat. Why does not Miss Steinman 
write a poem all in verse? It would give 
her no trouble, whereas she obviously finds 
it impossible to confine herself to the prose 
which came so naturally to M. Jourdain. 


A. Lana. 








MINOR ILISTORICAL BOOKS, 


Memoir of Margaret Countess of Richmond and 
Derby. By the late Charles Ilenry Cooper, F.S.A. 
Edited for the two Colleges of her Foundation. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) This volume 
contains a good deal more than appears upon the 
title-page. The work of the late Mr. Cooper was 
written some years before 1840, and even that is 
of considerable interest, being decidedly the best 
biography that has yet appeared of the mother of 
King Henry VII. But it is only right to state 
that more than half the matter of the volume has 
been contributed by the editor, Mr. J. E. B. 
Mayor, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who, 
though he has modestly refrained from putting 
his own name upon the title-page, has greatly en- 
hanced the value of the work by copious annota- 
tions and extracts from documents in an Appendix. 
To Mr. Mayor we are indebted for an exhaustive 
account of the MSS. relating to Lady Margaret at 
St. John’s College, and for transcripts of all the 
hitherto unprinted matter that is of any interest. 
We are a little sorry that in this place he did not 
give us a complete text of Lady Margaret’s will, 
which has never been fully edited, rather than a 
mere extract necessary to fill up the gap left by 
previous editors. But he has done so much to 
make the work complete in other things that it 
really seems ungenerous to complain of the one 
thing that does look like a slight imperfection. 
Besides abstracts and copies of unpublished MSS. 
he has availed himself to the full of all the light 
shed upon his subject by the most recent publica- 
tions, even to the extent of reprinting from Pro- 
fessor Brewer's Calendar every notice of a grant or 
lease by Henry VIII. of the lands of his deceased 
grandmother. [twas certainly well worth while thus 
to bring together all the information that could be 
found relating to the Lady Margaret. Not only 
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was she herself no ordinary woman, whose place 
in history is scarcely appreciated as it ought to be, 
but the times in which she lived are generally so 
obscure that collections on any subject relating to 
such a period are welcome. The work is made 
additionally valuable by an admirable glossary and 
a very full index. 


Tue ninth volume of Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of England (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin), tells the 
story of the American civil war, and the German 
invasion of France in addition to the history of 
our own country from 1861 to 1872. The time 
has not yet arrived when it is possible to write a 
history of these stirring times in the proper sense of 
the word. But many will be glad to have what 
is as yet accessible told in a compendious form, 
and the author has exercised a sound discretion in 
allowing the personages who appear on the scene 
to express their opinions as far as possible in their 
own words. 


Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times, with 
spectal reference to Bible History. By James 
Napier, IF. RS.E., &e. (ifamilton, Adams & Co., 
1874.) Mr. Napier some time ago published a 
little book called Ancient Workers in Metal, in 
which he applied his practical knowledge of me- 
tallurgy to his explanation of passages in the 
Bible and in ancient writers which refer to the 
art. He has now extended his enquiries, so as to 
embrace other manufactures, and this volume con- 
tains the results. The practical part of the work is 
admirably done, and the information is given so 
clearly, that it will be of considerable use to 
scholars. But we cannot say so much for some of 
the interpretations of biblical and classical pas- 
sages ; in fact, Mr. Napier does not profess to be 
a scholar, and only offers his suggestions for what 
they are worth. He is a little too much fascinated 
by enormous numbers, eg., he reckons the gold 
and silver accumulated by David for the Temple 
as worth nearly a thousand millions sterling. 
He finds a difficulty in understanding how Noah 
navigated the Ark, and suggests that he had a 
great many servants, both male and female, with 
him. But these matters apart, his account of the 
metals used in antiquity, and of the methods of 
fusing them, is really excellent. We may espe- 
cially refer to the sections on copper, tin, and 
bronze. It may be remarked as to the Greek word 
for tin, cascirepoc, that the Sanskrit kastira, 
from which some would derive it, only occurs 
very late, and is itself probably derived from the 
Greek word (as is also the Arabic khasdir). 
Pictet’s attempt to etymologise it as ha-stiva, 
“how malleable,” has shared the same fate as his 
derivations from that useful prefix ka. Our 
author’s remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s translation of 
“The Shield of Achilles” are ingenious, e.g., “The 
word translated trench by him, and pit by others, 
we believe refers to the mould in which the dif- 
ferent plates of the shield were cast; and this 
mould was made of bronze, and such a mould 
would certainly typify a dark colour (Auanos), as 
such moulds when used become very dark. That 
bronze moulds were used in very early times has 
been clearly proved by such being discovered in 
ancient ruins.” 

J. F. Bohmer, Regesta Imperti VIII. Die Re- 
gesten des Kaiserretchs unter Kaiser Karl IV., 
1346-1878. Aus dem Nachlasse Johann 
Béhmers herausgegeben und ergiinzt. Von Alfons 
Huber. I. Lieferung. (Innsbruck: Wagner.) The 
value of Herr Béhmer’s Regesta is so well known 
that their continuation is certain to be gladly 
welcomed. That industrious author commenced 
his labours in 1851; and he has produced a work 
which, while indispensable to the student of the 
history of Germany during the Middle Ages, pre- 
sents to other writers « model as yet unsurpassed. 
When he began his labours, he had no conception 
of the length to which his work would extend. 
A quarto volume of less than 300 pages comprised 
the period from Conrad I. to Henry VII.—i. e., 
from 911 to 1318. Two years later appeared the 
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Regesta Karolorum, and six years subsequently to 
this those of the time of Louis of Bavaria, 1314- 
1347. Meantime Herr Bohmer became conscious 
that it was necessary to institute a complete re- 
vision of his imperfect early researches. In 1844, 
together with the last part of his first work, he 
published the Regesta belonging to the period 
from the overthrow of the Hohenstaufen until the 
death of Henry VIL., ¢.e., from 1246 (the date of 
the election of the opposition king Henry Raspe) 
till 1313. In 1849 ee published a work on the 
period previous to that contained in the above 
volume, comprising the interval from 1198 until 
1254, from the death of Henry VI. to that of 
Conrad IV., son of the Emperor Frederick II. 
Herr Bohmer devoted himself unceasingly to the 
progress of his work until his death in 1863, 
partly by completing the portions which had 
already appeared by means of supplements, partly 
by entering on the investigation of special Regesta, 
of which those relating to the house of Wittels- 
bach (from 1180, the date of the acquisition of 
the dukedom of Bavaria until 1540), were com- 
pleted and published by himself, while among the 
papers left behind him were found materials for 
those of the Archbishopric of Mayence, &c., of 
which his successors have availed themselves. 

The example given us by Herr Bohmer in this 
department, as well as in the publication of histo- 
rical records or chronicles, was all the more fruitful 
because with the increasing zeal for mediaeval re- 
search the mass of such materials has accumulated 
to a vast extent. The need of a safe guide through 
this wide field of original documents was apparent 
to all, and many similar attempts have been made 
with more or less success to give a chronological 
abstract of the essence of those innumerable 
records, in order to obtain a sure foundation for 
history. Thus Herr Chmel has devoted himself 
to King Rupert and the Emperor Frederick III., 
Herr KE. Birk to the House of Habsburg until 
Maximilian I., Herr Erhard to the Westphalian 
documents, Herr Raumer to those of Brandenburg, 
Herr G. W. von Goez to those of the Archbishop- 
ric of Treves, &c., to which must be added the 
very important works of Herr T. Sickel on the 
Carolingians and of Herr K. F. Stumpf on the 
Chancellors of the German Empire. What these 
effected for Germany, Herr Jaffé and Herr A. 
Potthast (the former of whom, alas! was too soon 
eut off by death) undertook on behalf of the 
Popes: the former treated of the time from the 
Apostles until 1193; the latter, whose work is ap- 
proaching its close, carries on the history until 
1304, the eve of the translation of the Papal see to 
the south of France. 

The work of Professor Huber is similar both in 
point of execution and of external appearance to 
his predecessor’s volumes, with the single typogra- 
phical difference that the notes are printed at 
slightly greater intervals apart, which is an ad- 
vantage to the reader. Dates taken from contem- 
porary historians and other authors are annexed 
to the extracts from the documents, so that we 
have here a connected view of existing authenti- 
cated materials for the history. The first section, 
which is now before us, embraces the years 1346- 
1354, which must always be regarded as a signi- 
ficant era, since the history of Charles IV. is im- 
portant in relation to the later empire, not only as 
regards Germany, where the Imperial Constitution 
was definitively established, but also as regards 
Italy, where, after the fruitless wars of Henry VII. 
and Louis of Bavaria, this emperor paved the way 
for a state of things in accordance not with the 
old Imperial régime, but with the actual political 
condition which was henceforth to remain un- 
altered, and so, to some extent, secured a good 
understanding between the two countries. 


Epriror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Proressor Max MULtER has gone to spend March 
and April in Italy on account of his health. 














WE understand that Mr. Browning’s new poem 
is not, as has been stated, a translation of any 
work of Aristophanes, but an Aristophanic poem, 
in which the Greek poet—or the English one in 
his person—says some things about himself that 
Mr. Browning thinks have not been said, though 
they want saying. The book is more than half 
through the press, and is expected within a fort- 
night. 

Mr. A. R. Wattace has been at work for 
several years on an elaborate book about the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals, and it will 
be published before very long by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. It will be in two volumes, illustrated 
with two general maps, and many other maps and 
woodcuts, all designed to meet fully the require- 
ments of study in this increasingly important 
subject. 


Prorrssor Henry Mortry has in the press for 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. a companion work to his 
First Sketch of English Literature, consisting of a 
series of extracts from all the authors he mentions 
in his “ First Sketch,” with such further critical 
and other notices as he thinks necessary. The 
curious poverty of the standard books of extracts 
in the earlier part of our literature is too well 
known to need more than mention ; and we under- 
stand that this want will be remedied in Professor 
Morley’s new book. 


We are glad to hear that the Manuscripts of 
Peter Sterry, one of Cromwell’s chaplains, and one 
of the best known mystics of his time, have been 
found in the hands of some descendants of his, 
by Mr. J. Tindal Harris, who has long beena 
diligent enquirer into the history of the English 
mystics, and has from time to time set on foot 
searches for additional traces of Dell, William 
Law, and others. Beside the MSS. mentioned in 
the second volume of Sterry’s Works, a number of 
his letters have been found with them. Mr. Harris 
is an independent member of the Society of 
Friends, and lives at Englefield Green, opposite 
the site of Mr. Holloway’s proposed College for 
Women. He has been long honourably known in 
his neighbourhood for his charity and personal 
kindness to the poor, by whose sick beds he is an 
unremitting visitor. And years ago, before build- 
ing his own house, he put up near it, in his own 
grounds, a library and lecture-room for his poor 
neighbours, with dwellings for some of the aged 
poor whom he did not like to see end their days in 
the workhouse. 


Dr. Hakz, the author of the Tales and Parables, 
is likely to bring out another volume of poetry 
pretty soon. The writer has lately been in Italy, 
and some of the poems show that the recent 
direction of his mind has been partly towards the 
arts of form. 


Miss Curistina Rossetti will shortly bring 
out, through Messrs. Macmillan and Co., a collected 
edition of her poems, uniting together the two 
previous volumes, the Goblin Market, and Prince's 
Progress. These will be supplemented by the 
majority of the poems which the authoress has 
published in magazines, and probably by some 
few examples not heretofore printed. The Prince's 
Progress volume has been out of print this long 
while. 


WE understand that Professor Stanley Jevons 
will contribute to the “International Scientific 
Series” a work entitled Money, and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Tt will be a popular description of 
the functions of money, the substances employed 
at various times to make it, the actual systems of 
money used at present in different countries, in- 
ternational eurrency, schemes, &c ; but the author 
will endeavour to avoid theoretical discussions on 
currency questions. 


Watt Wurman, the American poet, has pub- 
lished in an American newspaper his estimate of 
the poet Burns, in lieu of attending a Burns cele- 
bration somewhere. Whitman's opinion will be 
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regarded as far too lukewarm by the thorough- 

oing enthusiasts of the ploughman-lyrist, #.e., by 
Costco in general; nevertheless, there is a 
good deal of sound sense and right criterion of 
judgment in what Whitman says, nor does he fail 
to pay a willing and handsome tribute to Burns's 

nius, in some essential respects. What he 
chiefly objects to is his want of ideality. This 
criticism should be read by those who suppose 
that Whitman himself is a mere blustering realist. 


WE may look for the publication in a few 
months of some models of light epigram and 
graceful fancy, which the humorous versifiers of 
our day would do well to study. They are the 
— early and recent, of the late Mr. Shirley 

rooks, It is known that the late editor of 
Punch was a prolific master of easy and elegant 
vers de société. Many of his humorous parodies 
have been very famous in their day. It is pro- 
posed to collect all these scattered pieces, published 
originally in nearly all the chief literary journals 
that have appeared in England for the last twenty- 
five years, and to add thereto a biographical 
memoir of their author. It is to be desired that, 
apart from this work, a fuller life and correspond- 
ence of Shirley Brooks should be undertaken. The 
late editor of Punch was a famous letter-writer of 
a bygone type, and besides held constant commu- 
nication with nearly every celebrity in wit and 
letters of his time. 


Messrs. Cuatro AND Wrnpvus will shortly 
_— a complete edition of the poems of Laman 

lanchard. Mr. Blanchard was, it is known, the 
editor of the Courter, a constant contributor to 
the New Monthly in the days of its glory, and an 
intimate friend of Ainsworth, Letitia Landon, 
Lord Lytton, Douglas Jerrold, Browning, Dudley 
Costello, Marryat, and other of his famous con- 
temporaries. His life was written by Bulwer 
Lytton many years ago. The poems will be pre- 
ceded by a memoir from the pen of Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrotd, his godson and son-in-law, and this will 
contain unpublished letters from Charles Lamb, 
Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, Robert Browning, 
and others. 


Waar Sir Wilfrid Lawson in his “gay 
wisdom ” has called “the holy calm” of the pre- 
sent parliamentary session is likely to be disturbed 
by the wails of a profession that has not often 
troubled St. Stephen’s—at least with its own 

titions. One of the very few authors in the 

ouse, Mr. Edward Jenkins, intends to move for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the present condition of the laws of copy- 
right, and generally into the situation of that 
large class of the community which lives by 
literary effort. Of course, the author of Gina’s 
Baby “ holds a brief for his brothers,” as Charles 
Dickens once said at a meeting held in behalf of 
the Literary Fund. He intends to call leading 
writers and publishers as witnesses of a state of 
things by which it is notorious the former suffer 
and the latter grow rich. The “rule of the 
trade” by which ten per cent. is invariably added 
to the cost of paper, printing, binding, &c., is one 
of the many abuses to be striven against. An 
extra-parliamentary committee has been formed to 
support Mr. Jenkins’s movement. It includes the 
names of Tom Taylor, William Gilbert, John 
Hollingshead, Blanchard Jerrold, and other 
writers interested in the question. 


Mr. Henry van Lavy, LL.D., the accomplished 
translator and editor of Taine’s monumental His- 
tory of English Literature, has in the press the 

t volume of a complete edition of Moliére’s 
works, Such a work has long been wanted: we 
wade through half-a-dozen of Moliére’s plays at 
school ; but the little that is known in England 
of the literary history of the great French satirist 
Would astonish the believers in the ubiquity of 
Brougham’s Schoolmaster. Mr. van Laun’s edi- 


tion will include an elaborate study of the drama- 
tist’s life and times, which will embody the very 
latest discoveries of MM. Louis Lacour, A. Jal, and | 





Benjamin Fillon. The work is to be illustrated 
by numerous etchings by M. Lalauze, and will be 
completed in eight volumes. 


TuHE Cologne Gazette states that the Grand-duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has for some time been 
engaged on a work on the French War of 1870-71, 
which will be more especially devoted to the con- 
sideration of the events in which the division 
commanded by himself took an active part. Ge- 
neral yon Krenski, formerly on the Grand Duke's 
staff, has by his desire come to Schwerin to assist 
in the completion of the work. 


A MEETING was held on Monday last, under 
the presidency of Mr. Serjeant Cox, at which it 
was resolved to form a society for the promotion 
of Psychological Science, under the title of “ The 
Psychological Society of Great Britain.” T. K. 
Munton, Esq., was elected to be Honorary Sec- 
retary. , 


Tue lectures on Assyrian and Egyptian Philo- 
logy, which were announced in a previous number 
of the Acapremy, have proved a great success. 
The number of students who have presented them- 
selves has surpassed all expectation. Mr. Sayce 
opened the courses with an introductory address 
on Saturday, the 6th; and Mr. Le Page Renouf 
followed with two lectures on Egyptian. The 
second Assyrian lecture was delivered last Satur- 
day, the 20th. It is highly gratifying that studies 
for which the two great English Universities can 
find no place should have been so cordially wel- 
comed in London; and an assurance has been 
given that this country will not fall behind other 
nations in carrying on researches which are 
among the most brilliant achievements of the 
present century. 


Tue publications of the English Dialect Society, 
the issue of which was promised for January, 
have been slightly delayed. The printing of them 
was, however, to be completed by the end of last 
week, and subscribers may ge to receive them 
as soon as the binder can finish them. Subscrip- 
tions are now due for 1875. 


A VALUABLE collection of illustrated books and 
manuscripts was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 
15th and two following days. The most important 
piece was a manuscript in six volumes, An/z- 
phonarium cum Notis musicis in Usum Ecclesiae 
Romanae, beautifully written on vellum in very 
large letters with Gregorian chant, each volume 
gorgeously decorated with a magnificent border 
in which are introduced miniatures of saints and 
the Pallavicini arms, with 58 large initial letters, 
2,114 capitals, and 45 large paintings in colours 
heightened with gold, attributed to Piazza assisted 
by Calisto di Lodi, the favourite pupil of Titian. 
These magnificent volumes are bound in the ori- 
ginal oak boards, covered with leather, protected 
by strong brass rims, bosses and clasps. They are 
referred to the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and 
were presented to the Cathedral church of Lodi by 
the Marquis Pallavicini, bishop of the diocese, and 
were held for upwards of 300 years to be the pride 
of the city. They were sold for 620/. to Mason. 
The next important work in the sale was Horologe 
dela Passion de Jesu Crist et Dialogue La Dame et 
Nostre Sauveur, a charming little manuscript on 
vellum, only 2} inches by 13, ornamented with 
miniatures in camaieu, and bound in the Grolier 
style, the cypher of De Thou the historian being 
stamped in the centre. It sold for 100/. 

Beside these were many modern works, fine 
editions, richly bound :—Description de I’ Egypte, 
50 gs.; La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, edition 
of the Fermiers-Généraux, two volumes, 30/. ; 
and another edition, with engravings by Oudry, 
401. 10s.; Livre d Heures of Anna de Bretagne, 
301. 10s. ; Ptolemaet Cosmoygraphia, black letter, 
(Romae 1478), 90/.; Tyndale’s Newe Testament, 
last edition, 1536, black letter, 31/. The sale 
realised 3,382/. 


THE New Shakspere Society has shifted its 
“Scratch Night” to Friday, March 12, and will 





have, as the opening paper of the evening, one by 
Mr. J. W. Hales on the early date of Julius 
Caesar, contending that the play is most closely 
allied to Henry V. and Hamlet, and that Weever's 
reference to it in 160], unearthed by Mr. Halli- 
well,— 

“The many-headed multitude were drawne 

By Brutus’ speech, that Caesar was ambitious: 

When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 

His vertues, who but Brutus then was vicious ? ”--— 
is certainly to Shakspere’s play. Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson will follow, with scraps “ on the proba- 
bility of the misplacement of Viola’s two anda 
half lines, 243-5, act v. sc. 1, Twelfth Night 
(Cambr. Shaksp.); on “runnawayes eyes” versus 
“ Luna’s eyes,” Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2; “A De- 
fence of Hamlet’s ‘Take arms against a sea of 
troubles;’” an attempt to explain i. 1, 182, 
Henry VI., “He being in the vaward, placed 
behind,” and “ Ware pensills, ho!” Love's Labours 
Lost, y. 2. 43 (in part illustrating Shakspere’s 
knowledge of the practice of war). Mr. Richard 
Simpson will then read a short paper on “ Evening 
Mass” in Romeo and Juliet, showing that a Roman 
Catholic might use the phrase; and then any 
chance scraps will be heard. Mr. Tom Taylor 
will take the chair. 

For the new London Series of School and 
College English Text-books, Mr. J. W. Hales is 
to edit Shalispere’s Cymbeline, with lists or tables 
of all the metrical peculiarities of the play, glos- 
sary, notes, and an introduction not only dealing 
with the sources of the play, but endeavouring 
also to ascertain its meaning and point out its 
special characteristics and beauty. Indeed, we 
understand that an effort will be made in all the 
books of the London Series to avoid the charge 
of woodenness so often brought against other 
school text-books, which seem to assume that a 
boy or girl of sixteen or eighteen is a being to be 
crammed with facts and dates, and not to be 
helped to think or try to get at an author's spirit 
or meaning. “These notes are of absolutely no 
use for any other purpose than cramming for 
examination” is an exclamation that has been 
used of the work of an editor of great repute by 
more than one clever young person trying to get 
at the mind of the author studied and com- 
mented on. 

Tue reception of M. Caro at the French 
Academy is fixed for Thursday, March 11. 

Messrs. MacminLan will publish shortly 4 
Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary Bio- 
logy, by Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by 
H. N. Martin, B.A., D.S.C., of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Bath :— 

“The ‘unpublished letter of Coleridge’ given in 
the Acapemy for the 13th instant can be easily iden- 
tified with Bath. ‘Cheap Street’ is a well-known 
street here, and Messrs. Binns and Goodwin had busi- 
ness premises there for many years as booksellers and 
publishers. ‘Argyle Street’ is in another part of 
Bath, but not far off. 

“It is an easy journey from Bath to Calne, 
where Coleridge says that his address will be ‘after 
Tuesday.’” 

Tue last number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft contains the follow- 
ing official statement :— 

“We think it right to mention that on the last day 
of the meeting of the German Oriental Society at 
Innsbruck, Professor Schlottmann read a paper on the 
colossal statue discovered in 1869 near the Onondaga 
River in North America, containing traces of a much 
injured Phoenician inscription. He detailed the 
circumstances under which the statue was discovered, 
examined its possible importance, and weighed the 
arguments for and against its genuineness. He pro- 
duced several photographic views, and copies of 
official documents certified by American magistrates, 
which, as he thought, would hardly allow us to think 
of a forgery, unless frauds had been committed on 
several occasions during the judicial enquiries in the 
United States. A short debate on the genuineness of 
the inscription followed. 
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“ This circumstance, as is well known, has led toa 
new and lively discussion in the country where the 
discovery was made, but it is to be regretted in the 
highest degree that Professor Schlottmann’s position 
and the character of his paper have there been placed 
in a false light. We shall not enter on this matter at 
present beyond stating that we ought to wait for new 
communications which are expected from America.” 


Toe Rev. Thomas McClatchie, of Shanghai, 
formerly Consular Chaplain at Hankow, has in the 
press a translation of the fifty-niath section of the 
complete works of Choo-foo-tsze (Choo Hsi), con- 
taining the system of Cosmogony. This he has 
illustrated with copious notes, diagrams, &c. The 
work will be published almost immediately. 

Durine the present year there will also be pub- 
lished at Shanghai a volume, containing the his- 
tories of those provinces of China in which the 
treaty-ports are situated, that is to say, those on 
the sea-board and in the valley of the Yang-tsze 
Kiang. The MSS. by the various foreign Com- 
missioners of Customs at the open ports are 
already in the printer’s hands. This work, which 
promises to be of a most valuable and exhaustive 
nature, will be issued from the Customs’ Press at 
Shanghai. 

Proressorn DE Gorse, of Leyden, has printed 
some interesting Contributions to the History of 
the Gipsies. He accepts the view propounded by 
Pott as early as 1853 that the Gipsies are closely 
related to the Indian Jatt (a name which the 
Arabic historians transform into Zott), and to the 
Lari’s or musicians presented by an Indian king to 
the Persian monarch Behriém Gir (fifth century). 
He confirms this by numerous references to 
Beladsori, Ibno-'l-Athir, Abu-l-Mahasin, and 
other printed and unprinted Arabic authorities. 
Dr. Trumpp has already pointed out the close re- 
semblance between the European Gipsies and the 
Jatt of the banks of the Indus. Professor 
de Goeje offers two etymologies of the name 
Zigeuner, which he traces either to Sjikdri, i.e., 
hunters, a name of the nomad, as opposed to the 
settled Jatt of Scind; or to tsenj, a musician or 
dancer, the — of which in Persian would be 
tsjengdn. This was properly the name of the 
calling of the gipsies, but in the Byzantine empire 
was transferred to the race. The first band of gip- 
sies or Zotti’s were deported, according to Tabari, by 
the Rim, or Byzantine Greeks, in 855. So vanishes 
part, at least, of the mystery which inspired the 
freshest and most delightful of Oxford Prize 
Poems, 

We have received A Hebrew Grammar with 

Exercises, by M. M. Kalisch, Part I., New and Re- 
vised Edition (Longmans); Consumption and 
Tuberculosis, the. Provimate Cause and Specific 
Treatment by the Hypophosphites, by J. ¥. Churchill 
(Longmans); Galvanic Electricity, by J. L. Pul- 
vermacher (Galvanic Establishment, 194 Regent 
Street) ; Lemarks and Suggestions on the Report of 
the Commissioners on Friendiy Societies, by G. 
Poulett Scrope (Ridgway); Promotion by Merit, 
by a Civil Servant (Stanford) ; Die Vorreden Frie- 
drichs des Grossen zur “ Histoire de mon Temps,” 
von W. Wiegand (Triibner) ; Strassbwrg’s Bliite 
und die Volkswirthschaftliche Revolution im 13. 
Jahrhundert, yon G. Schmoller (Triibner); Ein- 
lettuny in die Theorie der Bevilkerungsstatistik, yon 
W. Lexis (Triibner); Reimmar von Hagenau und 
Heinrich von Rugge, von E. Schmidt (Triibner) ; 
Ueber die Sanctgallischen Sprachdenkmiiler bis zum 
Tode Karls des Grossen, von R. Henning (Triibner) ; 
Stray Thoughts on London, by a Layman (Elliot 
Stock) ; Steiger’s Descriptive Catalogue of Scienti- 
Jic, Technological, and other Spectal Periodicals, 
published in the United States (New York: 
Steiger); The Threshold of the Unknown Region, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., third and cheaper 
edition (Low & Co.); A Whaling Cruise to 
Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia, by Com- 
mander A, H. Markham, second edition (Low & 
Co.); The Marvellous Country ; or, Three Years in 
Arizona and New Me.vico, second edition (Low 
& Co.). 





NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE are glad to hear that influential efforts are 
being made to secure the appointment of a geolo- 
gist to the Arctic Expedition. 
the mistake was made of recommending a young 
botanist as one of the scientific civilians, and 
geology remained unprovided for. Now the medi- 
cal and other officers of the expedition are per- 
fectly competent to collect all the plants of the 
region they discover, and te make accurate notes 
of their localities. It would not, therefore, be 
right to send out a civilian for this duty alone, as 
he would be taking the place of an efficient work- 
ing hand. But assuredly the geological results of 
an exploration of the Polar region will be among 
the most important, and they can only be 
secured by a competent travelled geologist, 
who has paid attention to Arctic questions con- 
nected with his science. With a thoroughly 
efficient zoologist and collector in one ship, and a 
good geologist in the other, the interests of science, 
so far as they cannot so well be furthered by the 
officers of the expedition, will be fully provided 
for. We believe that the Duke of Argyll and 
other influential geologists have strongly repre- 
sented the matter to the Admiralty, and that it 
has been re-referred to the Royal Society. We 
trust, therefore, that one of the most important 
measures for securing all the valuable results to be 
derived from Arctic research will now be adopted, 
and that a geologist will be one of the two scien- 
tific civilians in the expedition. 


Arctic literature has received a most useful 
addition in the shape of a small work entitled 
The Arctic Navy List; or, a Century of Arctic 
and Antarctic Officers, 1773-1878 (Griffin & Co.). 
The list is alphabetical, and gives in the shortest 
possible form a biographical sketch of each name, 
with a record of the distinctions acquired, the 
ships and expeditions in which the officer served, 
and a detailed record of all exploits performed in 
the Arctic regions, not forgetting the characters 
supported by each inthe “ Royal Arctic Theatre,” 
a descent to minutiae which the author justifies 
by giving as his opinion that one of the most valu- 
able qualifications for Arctic service is aptitude for 
taking part in those winter amusements which 
give life to the expedition during the months of 
forced inaction. An examination of the bead- 
roll will prove instructive, and points convincingly 
to the value of Arctic service as a school for our 
navy. Take such names as Back, Hooker, 
Franklin, Osborne and Sabine, and it is impos- 
sible to refrain from the conclusion that in their 
cases, and in many others, this hardy training has 
proved the stimulus as well as the stepping-stone 
to future distinctions. Nay, a greater name than 
these is to be found, for though he never wintered 
within the Arctic circle, Horatio Nelson took part 
in a summer cruise to Spitzbergen in H.MLS. 
Carcass, and is therefore duly recorded in these 

es. The volume has appeared most oppor- 
tunely, and though perhaps a little more explana- 
tory detail might here and there enhance the 
interest of the lay reader, the idea of starting such 
a compilation deserves as much credit as the 
romptness with which it has been completed. 
Mir. Clements Markham deserves the thanks of all 
who take interest in our approaching Arctic Ex- 
pedition for this interesting little work. 


Tur Allgemeine Zeitung states that a party, 
composed of University and Gymnasium Pro- 
fessors, will leave Munich in the spring to under- 
take a scientific expedition to Greece and Asia 
Minor. It is understood that the party will be 
under the special direction of Professor Christ, of 
the University of Munich. 


Tne Vienna papers announce that the captain 
and crew of the Russian schooner Sojatyi-Nikolat, 
which took on board the members of the Austrian 
North-Polar Expedition, and brought them into 
Vardoe, have now received the marks of distinc- 


It appears that | 





To the owner and captain of the ship, Feodor 
Woronic, has been presented a silver medal of 
merit with the riband of the Order of St. Anne, 
while the seamen Basil Jeftinchoff and Iwan 
Klewin, who first caught sight of the travellers 
and brought them on board, have received the 
silver medal and riband of St. Vladimir’s Order, 
assigned for acts of humanity, together with a 
sum of 50 silver roubles, which has been given to 
each of the crew. The Emperor of Austria has 
likewise shown his sense of Captain Woronic’s 
services by decorating him with the gold cross and 
crown of good service, and presenting him with a 
purse of 1,000 florins. 


At arecent meeting of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Vienna, Councillor Wex drew attention 
to the decrease of the water supply from rivers 
and springs. It appears from a reference to the 
necessary tables that during the last fifty years 
the decrease in the water-level of the Elbe and 
the Oder has been seventeen German inches, that 
of the Rhine twenty-four, of the Vistula twenty- 
six, and of the Danube as much as fifty-five inches, 
at Orsova. This sinking of the water-line of the 
principal rivers in Germany had been commen- 
surate with the decrease in the water-supply from 
springs. The lecturer, after showing how these 
conditions must tend to make the German rivers 
unnavigable, unless some stop can be put to 
them, drew attention to the injurious effects 
produced by the present reckless system of cutting 
down woods, and denuding hill-sides of their 
natural covering, by which means all the rain and 
moisture is carried rapidly off the bare surface of 
sloping ground, instead of being attracted and 
arrested by leaves and branches, and carried 
gradually into the earth, where it serves to feed 
river- beds and springs. In addition to this power- 
ful cause of the diminution of existing water- 
supplies, the lecturer was disposed to believe that 
no inconsiderable influence was exerted by the 
system of artificial drainage now so generally 
adopted by farmers, and by the draining of lakes, 
ponds, and other collections of water. 


In reporting upon the trade from the southern 
shores of the Black Sea, the principal ports 
through which the foreign traffic passes being 
Ineboli, Samsoon, Trebizond, and Batoom, Mr. 
Gifford Palgrave notes, as a remarkable fact, the 
total absence of any British trading firm or 
agency there. While, on an average, two-thirds 
of the imports consist of articles of British 
manufacture, and while about one-half of the 
exports is sent eventually to England, in not 
one of the four ports above-named is there a 
single British house, store, or shop of any kind, 
not even a counter behind which English is 
spoken, nor a single British subject or person who 
understands English throughout the entire length 
and breadth of Mr. Palgrave’s consular district. 
Tt seems that in consequence of this utter absence 
of the English element the merchandise passes, 
both at the ports themselves and at Constan- 
tinople, through the hands of native traders, 
agents, or brokers, mostly Greek or _Armenian, 
and is consequently. “ crippled, overweighted, and 
distorted by the commissions, extra charges, and 
sometimes adulterations,” to which it is subject 
at the hands of these middlemen. Trebizond was 
once the centre of a great Persian trade, but a 
fatal blow has been dealt to it by the opening of 
the new and rival Perso-transit route through 
Russian Georgia. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND CRETE. 
III. Crete. 


Art sunset on the day after our return from Tenos 
(March 22) we embarked on board the Austrian 
steamer, which runs weekly between Syra and 
Crete, the Lloyd’s being the only line which 
keeps up communication with that island. The 
German name of our vessel, the Schild, and that 


tion awarded to them by the Russian Government. | of her sister-steamer, the Wien, looked strange in 
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the midst of Greek and Italian titles, and sounded 
still more out of place in the mouths of our Greek 
boatmen. We were due at Khanea, the capital 
of the island, which lies on the northern coast, 
not far from its western extremity, at noon the 
following day, but the badness of the weather 
caused us to be five hours late, and gave us ample 
portunity of justifying the truth of the old 
k proverb, rodd 76 Konrixdv tédayoc. Late in 
the afternoon we passed the promontory of Acro- 
tiri, which forms the eastern boundary of the bay 
of Khanea, and an hour later were lying off the 
For some time it was doubtful whether we 
could enter, for the narrow entrance has been so 
silted up, in consequence of long neglect, that the 
passage is often dangerous in bad weather ; in this 
case we should have had to land at Suda, on the 
further side of the Acrotiri peninsula ; fortunately, 
however, we succeeded in passing the bar. No 
sooner had we cast anchor than we were first sur- 
rounded and then boarded by a motley crowd of 
noisy Cretans in picturesque dresses, interspersed 
with Nubians, many of which race have been 
settled in the island ever since the time of Ibrahim 
Pasha. The appearance of the town was striking, 
as its irregular wooden buildings rose up the 
hill sides from the sea, interspersed with palm- 
trees, mosques, and minarets. There was no mis- 
taking that we were once more in Turkey. The 
whole place is surrounded by a Venetian wall of 
great massiveness, and the harbour is enclosed by 
extensive moles. Over the sea-gate stands the 
Lion of St. Mark. Behind, at no great distance 
off, lay the mighty wall of the Sphakian moun- 
tains, deeply covered with snow, though the sum- 
mits were veiled by masses of cloud. 
_ When we landed, all our books, to our great 
indignation, were confiscated, and carried off for 
inspection to the residence of the Pasha, including 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, which, no doubt, was 
regarded asa highly cabalistic volume. On en- 
og the cause of this—for we had never been 
the victims of such a proceeding in Turkey before 
—we found that suspicion reigned supreme among 
the authorities, owing to the meeting of the Em- 
perors, which had taken place shortly before, and 
which was supposed to bode no good to Turkey, 
and, in F searapecing: to the rule of that power in 
Crete. Even our insignificant visit, as we found 
on our return from the interior, was interpreted 
as having a political meaning. It was discovered 
from our passports that I was a clergyman and 
my friend an officer of militia, and hence the re- 
mark was, “ What can a priest and a military man 
want in the island if they have no political 
object ? ” 
he only Jocanda in the town—a place which 
from its filthiness was far worse than the bare 
walls of a Turkish khan—bore the highly Cretan 
but hardly encouraging title of “The Rhada- 
manthys” (‘0 ‘Padduarduc). It had, however, the 
advantage of nearness to the British Consulate, 
from the inmates of which we received very kind 
attention. Before coming to the island, we had 
often been asked whether travelling would not be 
dangerous there, from the wildness of the popu- 
lation and the general disaffection that prevailed ; 
but our former experience of travelling in Turkey 
had taught us that the traveller is safest in the 
wildest and remotest districts, because there he is 
respected as a strange animal, and his value in 
exchange for a ransom is not known. In answer 
to our enquiries on this head, we were told that 
any stranger would be safe in every part of Crete ; 
but that towards the English there existed such a 
kindly feeling that we should be especially well 
received: this was fully confirmed in the course 
of our subsequent journey. We learnt that an 
earthquake had been felt the night before, and 
that these are not uncommon here, a circumstance 
which they attribute to their nearness to the 
unquiet Santorin. But the absorbing subject of 
interest at this time was the extraordinary severity 
of the season, the like of which had not been felt 
for, forty-three years. I have already spoken of 





this as being remarkable all over the south- 
eastern portion of the Mediterranean; but the 
island of Crete seemed to have been the focus of 
this area of cold. The distress thus caused was 
very great. The natives of the upland villages 
were escaping in great numbers over the snow, 
and arriving daily in Khanea; but in some cases 
the snow had hemmed them in too closely in 
their valleys to admit of their escaping, and many 
of them were starved in their homes. The same 
cause had lately brought down several of the 
large and rare Cretan goats, which are the re- 
presentatives of an almost extinct species, from 
the mountain summits, to which they have now 
retired, and which they rarely leave. Before 
starting from England I had cherished a strong 
wish, though but a faint hope, of obtaining the 
skin and horns of one of these valuable ibexes ; 
but when I mentioned this to the dragoman of the 
Embassy, Mr. Moatsos, a Greek gentleman, well 
known for his attention to English visitors, he at 
once presented me with a very fine specimen, 
which had been killed a few days before ; this is 
now in the Museum at Oxford. A living specimen 
of the animal, which was caught and sent over, 
may be seen in the Zoological Gardens in London. 
The colour is brown, with a dark stripe down the 
back; the horns are long, curving gently back- 
wards, and slightly divergent, with pointed tips. 
The only other places in which it is known to 
exist are the island of Anti-Melos, an uninhabited 
rock to the west of Melos, and two of the islands 
which run off in a chain from the extremity of 
Mount Pelion, viz. that called Scopelos in ancient 
times, and that now called Joura. In these it is 
very scarce, and will probably soon be extinct ; 
but the specimens that have been brought from 
these places, though varying in some slight points 
from the Cretan goat, bear a sufficiently close re- 
semblance to it to be regarded as the same species. 
Naturalists consider that it is nearest akin to the 
Persian goat, but far removed from that of Sinai, 
and the European ibexes. It was probably dis- 
persed over all the Greek islands in ancient times, 
and Ludwig Ross met with an engraved stone on 
Melos, on which the figure of the animal, and es- 
pecially its horns, are very clearly represented. 
From the length of the horns it seems highly 
probable that it was a goat of this class which, 
Homer tells us (JJ. iv. 105), furnished Pandarus 
witha bow. Ofthis we are told, that it was formed 
of the horns of a “bounding wild goat” (i€adov 
aiyde aypiov), Which the hero had stalked and 
killed among the rocks; that the horns were each 
sixteen palms, ¢.e. four feet, in length; and that 
they were polished and fitted for a bow by a 
worker in horn. 

Before we start for the interior, it may be well 
for me to say a few words as to the character of 
the country generally. This long and narrow 
island—for it is 160 miles in length, while its 
breadth varies from 40 to 6G miles across—is the 
principal link between the south of Greece and of 
Asia Minor, smaller stepping-stones being formed 
by Cythera on the one side, and by Casos, Carpa- 
thos, and Rhodes on the other. It is mountainous 
throughout, having a long backbone that runs 
through it from end to end, but its highest sum- 
mits gather themselves up into three great groups 
—lofty enough to be clearly visible in fine weather 
from Santorin, which is sixty miles distant to the 
north. These are, the Dictaean mountains, as they 
were called in ancient times, towards the east; in 
the centre Ida, or, as it is now called, Psilorites, 
or the “lofty mountain” (‘Wor épo¢); and to the 
west the White Mountains—Aevxd dpn in anti- 
quity, now “Acz a Bovrd, with the same meaning— 
though in the interior of the country they are more 
commonly known as Y»cKcwrikad Bovva, or the 
mountains of Sphakia; that being the district in- 
habited by the Sphakiotes, who are well known as 
the most warlike and independent of the modern 
Cretan tribes. The two last mentioned of these 
mountain groups rise to the height of between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet above the sea. From what 


we had heard and read beforehand we expected to 
find large parts of the island well wooded, and had 
ictured to ourselves such glades and dells as may 
seen on the peninsula of Athos, or on the slopes 
of Ossa and Pelion ; but here we were doomed to 
disappointment. Cultivated trees, indeed, may be 
seen abundantly, especially the olive and the 
orange, and the fruit of the latter is so fine, that 
Cretan oranges are famous throughout the Archi- 
pelago, and a great quantity is exported; but of 
natural vegetation there is extremely little, and 
the mountain uplands are for the most part bare. 
On the morning after our arrival, having hired 
horses, and recovered our books through the drago- 
man of the Consulate, we left Khanea, passing 
through a gateway in the massive Venetian walls. 
The youths who accompanied our horses were two 
Mahometans, named Ali and Saideh, the former a 
Cretan, the latter a coal-black Nubian, with tat- 
tooed temples and cheeks, Tis history was a 
curious one. fle had been carried off from his 
native country as a slave at seven years of age, and 
did not remember the process of tattooing, or 
rather gashing, by which his face had been marked, 
so that he could not tell us whether it was done 
with the knife or by firing. After this he had 
been sold several times to different masters, until 
a Turkish dignitary brought him to Crete, where 
he obtained his liberty. He was a fairly intelligent 
fellow, and very superior to his companion, Ali. 
He spoke Turkish and Arabic, but his ordinary 
language was Greek, for in Crete, alone among the 
provinces of Turkey, that language is spoken by 
all the population, whether Mahometan or Chris- 
tian. This arises from the Mussulmans, with the 
exception of a few in the towns, being renegade 
Greeks, who retain their native tongue. In 
Thessaly, where the Greek population is very 
numerous, the official proclamations are in Greek, 
but the Mahometans, who are Turkish immigrants, 
speak Turkish. After ascending a little distance 
from the town, we found ourselves on a plain of 
some extent, which reaches to the foot of the 
Rhiza, as the lower slopes of the Sphakiote moun- 
tains are called. At the sides of the road aloes of 
prodigious size were growing, the leaves of some 
of them reaching to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The soil of this tract was very rich, and 
was covered with extensive plantations of olives, 
which, to judge from their size and the broken 
wood of their trunks, must be of great age ; among 
these stood onaks or villas of Turkish grandees, 
surrounded with cypresses and pine-trees, and some 
with ruined walls. In forty minutes we reached 
the dilapidated village of Murnies, the decay of 
which was somewhat softened by the fine orange 
trees and other cultivation in its neighbourhood. 
This is a place of melancholy memories, as the 
scene of one of the worst of the many acts of 
treachery of which the Turks have been guilty in 
the island. As far as the circumstances can 
summed up in a few sentences they were as 
follows. At the conclusion of the Greek War of 
Independence, during which the Cretans had 
struggled vigorously for freedom, and seemed on 
the point of forcing the Mahometans to leave the 
country, it was decided by the Allied Powers that 
Crete should be annexed to the dominions of 
Mehemet Ali, and assurances were given to the 
inhabitants by the British Government of the 
system of order which that potentate would intro- 
duce.’ In the summer of 1833 the Viceroy of 
Egypt visited the island, and immediately after 
his departure a proclamation was published, which 
tended to make a great part of the landed estates 
throughout the country his property. To protest 
against this, several thousands of the Christian 
population assembled at Murnies, which from its 
position close to the foot of the Rhiza and in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, has frequently been 
the scene of such meetings on the part of the 
mountaineers. After some delay, promises of 
redress were given, and the assembly, which had 
throughout been peacefully conducted, dispersed 





with the exception of a few hundreds. When, 
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however, an Egyptian squadron arrived, and the 
authorities felt themselves in a me 
they proceeded to Murnies, and arrested thirty- 
three of the people who had remained there, ten 
of whom were subsequently hanged, while at the 
same time, in order to strike terror into the Chris- 
tians, twenty-one other persons were seized and 
executed in other parts of the island. Who can 
wonder, after this and similar atrocities, if an in- 
surrection in Crete is almost an internecine 
struggle ? 

From Murnies we turned aside to the monas- 
tery of Hagios Eleutherios, which we found to 
be a small building, with a church in the By- 
zantine style, but without any pretension to 
architectural effect. The object of our search 
here, which had caused us to deviate from our 
proposed route along the north coast of the island, 
was -a crucifix, which is mentioned by Pashley in 
his Travels, though he gives no description of it. 
Now it is well known to archaeologists that acruci- 
fix in the Eastern Church is an object of extreme 
rarity, crucifixes having been traditionally pro- 
scribed just as much as statues, while icons, ¢.e. 
pictures, have been retained. Indeed, in the whole 
of Greece and European Turkey I only know of 
two others that remain; one in the monastery of 
Xeropotamu on Mount Athos, which is set with 
diamonds, and has been spared, as being a reputed 
gift of the Empress Pulcheria; the other, at 
Ochrida, in Western Macedonia, the former capi- 
tal of the Bulgarian kingdom, which is regarded 
by its possessors as an unauthorised object, and is 
preserved only as a relic of antiquity, and may 
very possibly have descended from the times of 
Cyril and Methodius, the apostles of the Slavo- 
nians. On enquiry, however, we found that this 
crucifix is now kept at the Metochi (y«réyior) or 
dependent monastery of Chrysopegi, and to this 
we proceeded, after the monks had regaled us with 
preserve of quince. I may remark that, though 
there are no remains of antiquity at Khanea ex- 
cept vases, lacrimatoria, and similar objects, which 
are found in tombs in the neighbourhood, yet it is 
tolerably certain that the ancient city of Cydonia 
occupied the same site, or one in the immediate 
vicinity ; and those persons who believe in the 
permanence of vegetation in certain localities, and 
are disposed to use it as an argument for the 
position ofan ancientsite (inwhose number I cannot 
enrol myself) may adduce in this connexion the 
quinces («cvdwria) which grow here, as that tree is 
believed to have taken its name from this city. 
In the course of conversation with the monks I 
enquired about the concealed Christians—that is, 
Mahometans by profession who, while they con- 
form outwardly to that creed, practise Christianity 
secretly; and I was told in reply that some of 
these remain in Crete, though their numbers are 
much smaller than they used to be, and that these 
baptize their children and observe other Caristian 
rites in private. Ihad subsequent confirmation of 
this statement, and learnt that the greater number 
are to be found on the northern slopes of Mount 
Ida. 

At Chrysopegi—which in its turn maintains that 
it is the original monastery, while Hagios Eleu- 
therios is the dependency—we found in the chureh 
a handsome tconostasts or altar-screen of cypress- 
wood, light in colour, which has been elaborately 
carved by a native artist in 1865. Behind this 
the crucifix was kept, and it was produced at our 
request. It is about eighteen inches high, of iron, 
flat, and hollow, in the shape of a Greek cross, 
with a round iron handle at the bottom to hold it 
by, while each of the other three limbs bifureates 
at the end into two lobes. Attached to the face 
of this was a crucifix of silver gilt, somewhat less 
than half the height of the cross, with a cross- 
piece bearing the superscription INBI, only the 
upright of the B was prolonged downwards so as 
to form a tail. The left foot was attached by a 
single nail, but the other was left free ; they rested 
on a scabellum, and round the loins was a waist- 
cloth. Inside the cross there is something that 





rattles, and this is said to be a piece of the True 
Cross. One of the monks described to us the 
miracles it had wrought, especially at the time of 
the insurrection—stories like those which a pre- 
decessor of his had told to Pashley, of a monk 
having stood with it in his hand in the thick of a 
battle, when bullets were whizzing round him, 
while he remained unhurt. Notwithstanding this, 
they did not show it the profound veneration with 
which such relics are frequently treated in Greek 
monasteries, and I was allowed to make a drawing 
of it, which I hardly expected, as many Orientals 
have the greatest dislike to such a proceeding, be- 
cause they consider that the possessor of the like- 
ness retains some mysterious power over the 
original. The monk also said that three similar 
ones existed in other parts of Crete, and that this 
one was supposed to have been a present from the 
Venetians: this however I doubt, for the history 
of such relics is seldom accurately known in the 
East, and Pashley was only informed that it was 
very ancient; besides which, it is singularly un- 
likely that members of the Greek Church should 
have accepted and preserved the symbol of a hos- 
tile creed. I have shown my drawing of it to my 
friends Professor Westwood and Mr. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, who have a right, if any one has, to 
pronounce on its character; but they both say 
that it possesses so many unusual features as to 
make the question a very difficult one. In fact, 
they find it impossible to say anything confidently 
about its date; and yet, unless it is an early work, 
it cannot be genuinely Byzantine, for a Byzantine 
crucifix would not have been made except at an 
early period. The long-tailed B is cutee for a 
minuscule Greek 8, and stands for Bassi, which 
takes the place of the Rex of the Latin super- 
scription: of this Mr. Tyrwhitt says that it is 
undoubtedly Byzantine. Indeed, he feels con- 
fident that the whole work is Byzantine in some 
sense ; but not necessarily of the greatest anti- 
quity, because after the Fourth Crusade Byzantine 
models were spread over Northern and Western 
Europe. The shape is a natural one for an ancient 
metal cross, because it was easy to flatten and 
shape out the metal. Hi. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ORDRE POUR LE MERITE. 
Berlin : February 16. 
The letter in the Acapemy of February 13, 
signed H. Schiitz-Wilson, concerning Mr. Carlyle’s 


election as a Knight of the Ordre le Mérite, 
requires correction. The foreign knights are not 


elected according to Section V. of the Statutes, as 
Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson imagines, but according to 
Section VI., which has been amended by a later 
Royal order of January 24, 1846, In accordance 
with these, whenever there is a vacancy, the 
Academy of Sciences or the Academy of Arts is 
invited to submit to the King those candidates 
who have received an absolute majority of votes 
from the members of either Academy. These 
names are handed to the Chancellor of the Order, 
who submits them to the King. This was the 
procedure followed in the election of Mr. Carlyle. 
On December 11, 1873, his name was submitted 
primo loco to the Chancellor, Professor von 
Ranke, and by him to the King. An interference 
on the part of Prince Bismarck was out of the 
question, and never thought of under the circum- 
stances. R. Lepstvs. 
Knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite. 








CAPTAIN MARRYAT A PLAGIARIST. 
Old Brompton, S.W.: Feb. 23, 1875. 

If “ fears of the brave and follies of the wise” 
have a metaphysical interest for some persons, the 
thefts and petty larcenies of the rich should have 
an equal interest for others. 

This excuse is offered for what I am about to 
call the attention of the readers of the ACADEMY 
to. 

No one, I venture to think, has ever suspected 
the late Captain Marryat of having plundered 
other men’s literary stores. Yet he has done so, in 
one instance at least, as unblushingly as ever did 
any poor author prompted by a sterile brain cr an 
empty stomach. 

Most of us have read the Pacha of Many Tales, 
a collection of stories of unequal merit, but still 
deservedly popular. In this collection is a tale 
called “ The Water Carrier,” which to a degree 
pre-eminent above the others has the true Oriental 
cachet, and, as we shall see, it ought to have it. 

This tale Captain Marryat puts forward as his 
own production just as much as any of the others, 
e.g. @ foolish story, undoubtedly of his own author- 
ship, in the same batch, of a Spanish monk. 

he “ Water Carrier,” however, is certainly not 
his own, for it is identical in all things but the 
name and profession of the hero with a genuine 
Eastern story published in the last century by 
Beloe, the translator of Herodotus. I have 
Beloe’s story before me in a duodecimo volume, 
one of several entitled Miéscellantes, consisting of 
poems, classical extracts, and Oriental apologues, 
published by Rivingtons in 1795. 

Of the Oriental portion of his “ Miscellanies,” 
Beloe in the preface to vol. iii. says :— 


“I became possessed of these tales in the following 
manner. My friend Dr. Russell brought with him a 
small volume from Aleppo, from which he at different 
times recited to me so much that I became impatient 
to hear more. My importunity finally prevailed, and 
at various intervals his kindness induced him to dictate 
in the best manner he could from the Arabic, whilst I 
performed the humble office of scribe. ... . These 
tales, which it is believed never appeared before in 
any European language, will, I have no doubt, pre- 
serve a high place among publications of the kind, 
and I am satisfied that in giving them to the world I 
perform no useless or dishonourable office.” 


As Beloe’s veracity seems unimpeachable, it is 
clear therefore from these observations of his that 
the tales which he has edited are genuine Arabian 
compositions. 

I have said that Beloe’s hero differs from 
Marryat’s in his name and profession. In the one 
tale he is Basem the blacksmith, in the other 
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Yussuf the water-carrier. But this is the only 

difference. In all other respects the tales are the 

same. The dramatis personae, their talk, and the 

incidents that form the plot and the dénouement, 

are identical, and it takes place, as may be 
, at Bagdad. 

Marryat must, under these circumstances, either 
have made free with Beloe’s story, altering only 
the hero’s name and trade, or he must have appro- 
priated the same story through the aid of some 
other version. Which was it? 

Is anything known of Beloe’s friend Dr. Russell, 
and his volume of Arabian stories brought from 
Aleppo ? . H. C. Coorg. 








IRISH TEXTS. 
Trinity College, Dublin : Feb. 17, 1875. 

Will you allow me to supply a strange omission 
in the letter of the Rev. James Graves, which ap- 
peared in the Acapremy of last Saturday. In 
speaking of Irish Societies which have published, 
or are publishing, Celtic texts, he omitted alto- 

ther the name of the Royal Irish Academy. As 

cretary of Council to that body, I think it right 
to state that it is doing (with the aid of a public 
grant) more important work of the kind in ques- 
tion than was ever done before, or than any other 
association is doing now. It is bringing out a 
series of lithographs from facsimile transcripts of 
the most ancient and valuable Celtic MSS. which 
this country possesses. It has already published 
the Leabhar na-h Uidhri, and the first half of the 
Leabhar Breac; the former containing 134, the 
latter 141, double-column folio printed pages. 
The second part of the Leabhar Breac (143 pages) 
will soon be issued. The Academy is now pre- 
paring, and has made considerable _— with, 
a similar edition of the Book of Leinster, in the 
a of which it will be assisted by Trinity 

ollege, Dublin, to which latter body that MS. 
belongs. As to the value of the texts which will 
thus be given to scholars, any one may satisfy 
himself by consulting O’Curry’s Manuscript Mate- 
rials of Irish History. Of the services which the 
sneer will render to the study of Celtic and 

omparative Philology, some evidence has been 
already afforded by the use made of the Leabhar 
na-hUidhrit in Windisch’s additions to the last 
edition of Curtius’ Grundziige. When I add that 
Mr. Whitley Stokes has in the press for the 
Transactions of the Academy the text of the 
Felire of Oengus, with translation and notes, and 
that the Academy has also in hand a Corpus of 
the Ogham Inscriptions, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that this body is doing a great work, and 
one worthy of its position as the foremost 
archaeological—as well as scientific—Society of 
Treland. Joun K. IncRaM. 








METRICAL TESTS FOR SHAKSPERE. 


Skipton : Feb. 20, 1875. 

I see it announced that Professor Ingram has a 
new metrical test in hand, viz., the use of the 
short line at the end of speeches. This test I 
worked out fully years since, and found that it 
gave no additional result to what we already 
know. It is, in fact, involved with, though far 
inferior to, the stopt-line test. I have my results 
by me, and they are at the service of any Society 
that cares to print them. I look on them as 
worthless. I may also notice that the weak- 
ending test, which I worked out before Professor 
Ingram, but did not publish, because it gave no 
additional information, has in his hands given 
exactly the same results as the rhyme-test in 
mine, except for the play of Cymbeline, where it 
contradicts the clear internal ‘evidence that this 
lay must have been produced before Philaster. 
he apparent exception of Pericles arises from the 
Professor's having used one of the wretchedly- 
arranged modern editions. With the lines pro- 
perly divided, the weak-ending test gives the 





same results as the rhyme-test in this play also. 


The position assigned to it by Professor Ingram 
is quite untenable. See the essay of Delius on 
the subject. F, G. Fray. 








“THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS.” 
Shenstone Vicarage : Feb. 20, 1875. 

I had much pleasure in giving deserved praise 
to the above kk, and I also testified to the 
learning, the industry, and the livelong piety of 
that distinguished clergyman who is the subject 
of it. But I did not admit that Dr, Williams 
was the perfect hero which his devoted wife very 
naturally, if not properly, supposed him to be. In 
return for this discriminating, but very favourable 
criticism, Mrs. Williams has attacked me angrily, 
and, therefore, unwisely. That lady I must not 
hope to satisfy. But if your readers are disposed 
to think that I did injustice to the dead, I refer 
them to that clause in the will of the late Vice- 
Principal of Lampeter which leaves a legacy to 
the town crier of that place. The conditions of 
the bequest are such as will surprise all who were 
not aware of the peculiarities of Dr. Williams ; 
but they did not surprise me. For I had known 
him well for nineteen years at Eton and King’s, 
and I entertained him, on his own invitation, at 
my house only a few weeks before his lamented 
death. I mention this intimacy not because I 
attach much importance to it on my own account, 
but because Mrs. Williams is of opinion that I 
might, with propriety, have made the observations 
to which she objects if I had kept up my inter- 
course with her husband, but not otherwise. Her 
insinuation that I did not read her book to the 
end does injustice to its merits, which are such as 
to secure a thorough perusal when it has been 
once commenced. But one does not always accept 
the account which a man gives of his motives; 
nor is the assertion that Dr. Williams would not 
have been satisfied with the position which I 
assigned him in the Temple of Fame any proof 
whatever that he deserved a higher niche. 

R. W. Essrneron. 





The Epitor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tuttons, and other persons concerned, will lend 
thetr aid tn making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 27, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor Clif- 
ford on “ The General Principles 
of Science.” 

” Physical : Professor G. C. Foster 
and Mr. O. J. Lodge on “ The 
Lines of Flow and Equipotential 
Lines in an uniformly conduct- 
ing sheet;” Mr. T. Wills on 
“A Mode of exhibiting to a 
large Audience the Spectrum of 
Sodium.” 
» Crystal PalaceConcert (A. Holmes’ 
Jeanne d Arc). 
~ Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic, 
8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall, Ballad Concert. 
Monpay, March1, 2p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 


4.30 p.m. Musical Association: Mr. J. 
Hullah on ‘ Musical Nomen- 
clature ;” adjourned debate on 
Mr. C. E. Stephens’s paper on 
*“*The Fallacies of Dr. Day's 
Theory of Harmony.” 

5p.m. London Institution: Travers 
Course, I. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. British Architects. Medical. 


Ps Medical and Chirurgical: anni- 
versary. 

~ Monday Popular Concert, St. 

James's Hall (Hallé, Joachim). 

Royal Institution: Mr. A. H. 

Garrod on ‘‘ Animal Locomo- 

tion on Land, in Air, and in 
Water.” 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. Pathological. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

90 Biblical Archaeology: Professor 

R. H. Mills—* Letter on the 

‘Chamber of the Cow’ in the 

Tomb of Seti I., at the Biban el 


TUESDAY, March 2, 3 p.m. 





Moluk, Thebes ;” Dr. L. Loewe, 
“Observations on a Supposed 
Karaite Tombstone in the Bri- 
tish Museum;” Dr. Birch on 
“The Inscribed Tablet in the 
Sepulchre of Antefaa II.,in the 
Valley of Assasif at Thebes.” 

Horticultural. 

Malle. Krebs’s First Recital, St. 
James's Hall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Microscopical. 

. ”» Mr. W. Coenen’s First Concert, 
St. James’s Hall. 

Sale at Christie's of the Works 
and Collection of the late 
Mr. Charles Lucy. 

Royal Institution: Professor Tyn- 
dall on “ Electricity.” 

Royal Society Club. 

Society of Arts: Mr. H. Black- 
burn on “ Some Strange Aspects 
of Art.” 

- Linnean. 

Fripay, March 5, 4p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

8 p.m, Philological: Mr. A. J. Ellis on 
“The Classification of English 
Dialects.” 
Geoloyists’ Association. 


WEDNESDAY, Mar. 3, 1 p.m. 
3 p.m, 

THURSDAY, March 4, 1 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Chemical. 








9 p.m. Royal Institution: Lord Ray- 
leigh on “ The Dissipation of 
Energy.” - 

SCIENCE, 


BRITISH BOTANY. 

British Wild Flowers. By John E. Sowerby 
and C, Pierpoint Johnson. Parts I.—VI. 
(London: Van Voorst.) 

The Flowering Plants of Great Britain. By 
Anne Pratt. Div. I. (London: Frederick 
Warne & Co.) 

Manual of British Botany. By C. C. Bab- 
ington, F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. Seventh Edition, 
corrected throughout. (London: Van 
Voorst.) 

Topographical Botany. By Hewett Cotrell 
Watson. (Thames Ditton: Printed for 
private distribution only.) 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. 
Seventh Edition. (London: Robert Hard- 
wicke.) 

British Hepaticae. By B. Carrington, M.D. 
Parts I.—III. (London: R. Hardwicke.) 


THERE is no branch of Natural History more 
popular apparently than Botany. At least 
there seems to be none which offers greater 
inducement to publishers to produce a steady 
supply of books of a rather expensive kind. 
Unfortunately the demand, if tolerably con- 
stant, is not very discriminating. And 
although it is no doubt a satisfactory thing 
that there should be a distinct and healthy 
appetite for knowledge of a more or less 
scientific sort about plants, and especially 
about indigenous plants, it is rather unsatis- 
factory to find how easily it is satisfied if 
only the tints of the illustrations are vivid, and 
thenomenclature has an aspect sufficiently re- 
mote from what the majority of people think 
they can understand. The public not merely 
tolerate, but apparently seem to like a kind 
of sacerdotalism about such science as they 
spontaneously patronise. A plant is nothing 
without a name as unpronounceable as may 
be by the vulgar, just as it is necessary to a 
large part of the community that medicine 
to be efficacious should be nauseating. 

If it were not for this blind faith no pub- 
lisher would think it worth while to issue, 
as we are candidly told, for the third time 
(though only on the cover of the first and 
second parts) a work which is substantially 
an abridgement of one begun at the close of 
the last century, and completed no less than 
sixty years ago. Yet this is the case with 
Sowerby and Johnson’s British Wild Flowers, 
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which is merely an abridgement of Sowerby 
and Smith’s English Botany. 

Of course it may be said that this is a case 
of caveat emptor. If there is a demand for 
a book relating to a subject by no means 
even yet worked out completely, and the 
public choose to buy one the plates of which 
openly bear a date sixteen years old, and 
profess to be copied from others published 
about half a century earlier, it may be said 
no one has aright to complain. But on the 
other hand, when any one interested in the 
British flora purchases, for the purpose of 
informing himself, a work which is to con- 
sist of twenty-two parts, each costing three 
shillings, he may reasonably expect to be 
spared stumbling over long-exploded errors, 
and to get in their place at least some of 
the newest possible lights. It is in no way 
unreasonable to look for as much as this. 
There is no mystery about the subject- 
matter; there is rather a superabundance 
of good and accurate books about the wild 
botany of the British Isles, and there is, 
above all, Dr. Boswell Syme’s admirable 
English Botany, based, like the present one, 
on Smith and Sowerby’s work, but with 
the plates thoroughly and critically revised, 
with many additions, and a text entirely 
original—a work, in fact, as thoroughly 
scholarly as this is the reverse. An enume- 
ration of a few of the inaccuracies of the 
earlier numbers will be a sufficient example 
of the whole. Take the genus Ranunculus : 
two species are figured which no one now 
believes to be British. Both were doubtless 
errors. tanunculus alpestris was one of 
Don’s discoveries, and has never been veri- 
fied. &. gramineus was a blunder for 
a small state of R. Flammula. The 
aquatic species are illustrated by Dr. Bos- 
well Syme with twelve plates. Here we 
have three figures, one of which (fig. 13), 
fi. pantothriz, cannot nowadays be said to 
have any definite meaning at all. Further 
on we have (fig. 49) Papaver nudicaule, with 
the remark “ Rocks and hills on the north- 
west coast of Ireland.”’ Boswell Syme is 
quite right in asserting “there can be no 
doubt that it never grew there.” Again, fig. 
66 presents us with Vella annua, once found 
on Salisbury Plain, and even then doubtless 
a mistake for something quite different. 
Cardamine bellidifolia (fig. 98) is excluded 
in all the best manuals. Of minor errors 
there is a plentiful crop. Arabis striata 
should be Arabis stricta. Sisymbriwm Iris 
(instead of Irio) is said to grow on “ walls 
near London.” We can assert with some 
certainty that it does nothing of the kind. 
Helianthemum surrejanum (fig. 143) is an 
abnormal state of H. vulgare; and the old 
confusion about the wood-violet—cleared up 
a quarter of a century ago—starts up again 
with renewed vitality. Here we meet once 
more Viola sylvatica in the double disguise 
of Viola canina and Viola flavicornis, being 
properly neither the one nor the other. No 
one believes now that the Mediterranean 
Frankenia pulverulenta (fig. 162) grows on 
the coast of Sussex, though it is admitted to 
be “very rare.” Stellaria scapigera (fig. 
205) may be sought for on “ moist places on 
mountains” in vain; it is a garden variety 
of S. graminea, and was another of Don’s 
spectral discoveries. 





This is probably enough to prove the 
obsolete character of the book. It may be 
thought that after all it is of very little 
consequence. But as a matter of general 
principle it is very much the reverse. The 
public want good scientific information, and 
it is a very miserable state of things that as 
soon as one gets beyond the pale of books 
for students everything is scamped and in- 
accurate. One word more may be added 
about the introduction. Not to expend too 
much space on a thankless task, it will be 
sufficient to quote a few sentences—the italics 
are ours :— 

“During growth, however, the walls of the 
cells are thickened by the gradual deposition of 
earthy and other substances from the liquid, and 
are sometimes converted in this manner into a 
solid mass. Growth is the formation of new 
cells, either by a process of subdivision and ex- 
tension of those previously existing, or from the 
development of a minute body called a nucleus, 
which, formed in the cell-fluid, is afterwards 
extended through the membrane and becomes a cell 
itself.” (p. xvi.) 

To the instructed this will seem perhaps 
the most wonderful of all the odd things 
this book contains. 

Anne Pratt’s Flowering Plants is another 
serial work illustrating the British Flora. 
In that just noticed the figures are all brought 
down to the same size, with little or no re- 
gard to the scale of the plant they represent. 
Here the ends of compression are attained by 
grouping several species upon one plate 
without diminishing the figures from natural 
dimensions. The get-up of the separate 
parts gives no indication that this isa new 
issue of a not very recent book, yet there is 
good reason to believe that it is nothing 
more. Moreover, a comparison of the figures 
shows (as, for example, in the case of Hut- 
chinsia petraea and Teesdalia nudicaulis, plate 
15), that here again we meet the old drawings 
of English Botany, with such variations as 
fancy suggested to the artist who effected the 
transfer. Miss Pratt (we believe that is the 
proper appellation of the authoress) has, how- 
ever, used her materials with discrimination, 
and her set of figures—taken for what they 
are—are by no means worthless, and seem to 
have fairly accurate names attached to them. 
The text is, perhaps, less valuable, and is 
chiefly important as showing what will still 
pass as a substitute for scientific literature. 
There are many points of view from which 
a good deal that is really important and de- 
serving the attention of intelligent people 
may be said about plants. But it is difficult 
to conceive any human being really deriving 
benefit from Miss Pratt’s flow of tepid gossip. 
Plants are talked about much as if they were 
people living in a provincial town, wearing 
bonnets and otherwise affording matter for 
tattle. Thus, of the white water-lily we are 
told that the Cherwell is famous for it, which 
suggests twelve lines of poetry; this con- 
tains the word “ waves,” which Miss Pratt 
hastens to point out should have been, except 
for the exigencies of the metre, ‘‘ tiny wave- 
lets;’’ further on, we learn that “kine 
refuse to eat the plant, but it is said to be 
readily devoured by swine.”’ In queer jux- 
taposition to this it is mentioned that ‘‘ the 
roots are chewed by singers in India to clear 
the voice.” In Japan it is an emblem of 
purity ;on the other hand, “the peopleof Greece 





and Turkey make a pleasant drink from the 


blossoms.” As aconcluding and moreserious 
word, “a variety is occasionally found with 
small flowers.” Under the yellow water-lily 
weagain return to pleasant drinks, with much 
that is curious about Turks and Arabs. If, 
as we are led by Miss Pratt to believe, these 
people make “‘a pleasant liquor’’ from the 
flowers of the yellow water-lily, they are 
quite right in using the expression “‘ May it 
benefit thee” before giving it to any of their 
friends to drink. Under the water-cress 
Miss Pratt is in great perplexity. M. Vogel 
found 


“that seeds placed in the soil perfectly free from 
sulphur or sulphates yielded plants which con- 
tained a notable quantity of sulphur;..... and 
this chemist states that 100 gr. of water-cress 
seeds contained 0°129 gr. uf sulphur. He adds 
that this is a perfect enigma to him, as the growth 
of the young water-cresses took place in a soil 
devoid of sulphur and sulphates, and in a room 
which contained no sulphureous vapour.” 


Who will solve M. Vogel’s enigma ! 

The seventh edition of Professor Babing- 
ton’s Manual of British Botany is an addi- 
tional indication of the popularity of a book 
the genuine merits of which are well known. 
No attempt is made, as in Hooker’s Students’ 
Flora, or Bentham’s Handbook, by indicating 
the geographical distribution of each species 
to regard the plants of the British Isles in 
relation to those of the northern temperate 
flora generally. But British plants are 
taken as forming a self-contained subject of 
study, and their critical discrimination is 
pursued with a success to which all the field 
botanists of the country would willingly bear 
witness. No doubt from a biological point 
of view it is advisable to study the flora of 
a country in relation to that of other parts 
of the earth’s surface. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that is is a valuable mental 
exercise to merely discriminate as accurately 
as possible the members of a group of or- 
ganisms such as the indigenous flowering 
plants of one particular country. Botany of 
this kind was a pursuit with which Mr. Mill 
occupied his leisure throughout his life. For 
such a purpose Professor Babington’s manual 
is a very useful aid. A careful examination 
of the pages will show that all new points of 
information have been taken count of, and 
that this new edition is a good deal more 
than a reprint of the last.. The treat- 
ment of the Characeae is perhaps some- 
what old-fashioned. It is not easy to see 
what is the nature of the doubt in Pro- 
fessor Babington’s mind when, after men- 
tioning the structures known as globules in 
these plants, he adds “(anthers ?).” The 
statement also that the nucule contains 
* minute granules which appear at last to 
unite into a single seed,” is probably not 
actually taught in Cambridge. 

Topographical Botany is privately printed, 
but it has been so liberally distributed 
among those who are interested in indige- 
nous plants, that it may be not inexcusable 
to say something about it. The purpose ot 
the book, which forms an octavo volume 0 
740 pages, is to give a record of every 
county in which each plant enumerated im 
floras as British has been found growing; 
in each case a brief memorandum of the 
authority for the record is attached. Mr 
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Watson has, in fact, printed the material 
laboriously collected during a rather long 
life, upon which he has based the various 
publications relating to British botanical 
statistics which he has from time to time 
brought out. At first sight it would not 
seem that, except in so far as accurate work 
in any subject carries with it, in a way, 
its own pleasures, so laborious an under- 
taking would be justified by any interesting 
results. It might be supposed that wild 
plants would be found dispersed pretty uni- 
formly over the surface of Britain, the only 
difference being that some would occur at 
longer intervals and be rare, and others at 
short intervals and be common. This is not 
at all the case. The local distribution of 
plants is by no means without method ; it 
is, in fact, an effect of various causes which 
have acted by no means arbitrarily. What 
Mr. Watson has done—and with a patience 
and skill altogether admirable—is to esta- 
blish exactly the materials for mapping out 
the territory occupied by each species. 

Like nations, the aggregate individuals of 
any one kind of plant invade, and, in a sense, 
make war upon each other. Such collisions 
result ultimately in a sort of equilibrium 
being reached ; each species holds its own 
on the one hand, and is held in check on the 
other. To realise exactly what the status in 
quo is at a particular period is the first step 
towards ascertaining how it was brought 
about, and the right comprehension of this 
touches many interesting points, some in 
process of settling, such as the time and 
mode of the severance of the British Isles 
from the European continent, and some not 
settled, such as the relative ages of different 
specific forms. 

English field botanists are very familiar 
with Mr. Watson’s London Catalogue of 
British Plants, of which a seventh edition 
has recently been published. The first ap- 
pears to date as far back as 1844. The list, in 
its present form, enumerates 1,680 species 
(including the higher Cryptogams). Each 
species has a number attached, which indi- 
cates the number of the 112 comital divi- 
sions into which Mr. Watson has divided 
Britain in which the species has been found. 
Although Mr. Watson’s Topographical 
Botany is unpublished, the new edition of 
his catalogue gives to this extent its sum- 
marised results. 

The publication of Dr. Carrington’s mono- 
graph on British Hepaticae has been looked 
for during the last ten years. This in- 
teresting group of cryptogamic plants has 
been very little studied in this country—a 
somewhat curious fact, considering the in- 
terest which has always been felt for their 
near allies the mosses. Indeed, if we except 
Mr. M. C. Cooke’s meritorious Easy Gwide 
to the Study of British Hepaticae, published 
about 1865 (it bears no date), the last 
systematic account of the species is that 
contained in the supplementary volumes of 
Smith’s British Flora, which is about forty 
years old. Besides this there was nothing 
for students to consult, except Gottsche, 
Lindenberg, and Esenbeck’s Synopsis Hepa- 
ticarum, which, however, is itself thirty 
years old, and Sir William Hooker’s classical 
British Jungermanniae, the plates of which 
will always be valuable, but which, having 





been published in 1816, is now hardly to be 
procured. 

The execution of Dr. Carrington’s plates 
is decidedly disappointing. They no doubt 
are sufficiently accurate and copious in 
details for their purpose, but they are alto- 
gether wanting in that delicacy and finish 
which is, in its way, a pledge of other kinds of 
excellence, and is always met with in the best 
works on cryptogamic plants, especially those 
published in France. The text has, however, 
every indication of great critical accuracy. Itis 
never perhaps of much importance to criticise 
mere terminology ; all that can be demanded 
of a scientific term is that its connotation 
should be precise. The great danger in all 
monographs, however, is that terms will be 
borrowed from other subjects and used in 
new and confusing ways. It is decidedly to 
be regretted when we find the familiar term 
frond used pretty much as a synonym for 
stem ; the Foliose Jungermanniae are defined 
as having “ fronds [i.e. stems] clothed with 
distinct leaves,”’ while farther on in a subor- 
dinate group we find the character “ fronds 
ascending rhizomatous.”’ In plate i., fig. 1.1, 
we have two objects which are called in the 
description “ fronds natural size’’ ; fig. 1. 2, 
is one of these same objects on a much 
larger seale, and this we are told is “fertile 
shoot x 16 diam.,” 7.e., magnified sixteen 
times in length. Now to call one and the 
same thing a frond when represented of 
natural size, and a fertile shoot when magni- 
fied, is really—if Dr. Carrington will exone- 
rate us from any intention of disrespect— 
mere superfluity of naughtiness. However, 
this is only a criticism demanded by general 
principle, and there is no reason to doubt 
that Dr. Carrington’s book will be a very 
sound and valuable contribution to British 
natural history. 

W. T. Tuisertox Dyer. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL, BART. 


To sketch the life and labours of Sir Charles 
Lyell would be much the same thing as sketching 
the development of the modern schocl of British 
Geology during well-nigh half a century. The 
task to which he devoted his noblest energies was 
that of establishing the principles of Geology on 
a sound and shiisoushieal texte. His leading les- 
son was a belief in the uniformity of the laws of 
nature ; a belief which led him to argue that by 
studying the changes which are being wrought 
_— the surface of the earth by the silent action 
of forces now in operation, we put ourselves in 
possession of a key to the interpretation of 
those ancient records which it is the special busi- 
ness of the geologist to decipher. Sir Charles 
indeed developed with singular success the 
great truths which were first enunciated by 
Dr. Hutton, of Edinburgh, and eloquently il- 
lustrated by his friend Professor Playfair. Hut- 
ton died in 1797, and it is curious to note that the 
same year which witnessed his death gave birth to 
one who was destined to expound his doctrines 
with such force of argument as to carry them suc- 
cessfully against all opposition, and establish them 
as fundamental principles of the science. 

It was on November 14, 1797, that Sir Charles 
Lyell was born, on his father’s estate at Kinnordy, 
in Forfarshire. The earliest scientific observations 
of the young geologist appear to have been made 
on the rocks of his native county, since we find 
that his first paper, contributed in 1825 to the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science, was one “On a 





Dike of Serpentine in the County of Forfar.” He 
received his early education at Midhurst, in Sus- 
sex; and in 1818 he entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took his M.A. in 1821, 
Although the advanced views of the enthusias- 
tic geologist rendered him for many years un- 
popular at his University, it is satisfactory 
to remember that he lived to outride this 
unpopularity, and that in 1855 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the University 
of Oxford. On leaving college he came to 
London, where he studied for the Bar; but 
Dr. Buckland’s leetures on Geology at Oxford 
had so charmed the young barrister, that on the 
opening of King’s College, London, he accepted 
the Chair of Geology, and never returned to his 
legal studies. THis labours in geological literature 
were commenced about this time, or even earlier, 
the first volume of his celebrated Principles of 
Geology having been published in 1830. So great 
has been the popularity of this work, that it has 
passed Gusagh no fewer than eleven editions ; and 
during his last illness the venerable author was 
engaged upon a twelfth. The original scheme of 
the Principles was so far broken through, that a 
rtion of the work was separated, in 1838, as an 
independent treatise, under the title of The Ele- 
ments of Geology; subsequently it appeared in 
a modified form as a Manual of Elementary 
Geology ; and at a yet later date it was condensed 
into a Student's Manual of Elementary Geology. 
These famous works have been translated into 
several Continental languages, and also enjoy an 
extensive circulation in America. In fact, it isa 
striking peculiarity of Sir Charles's writings that 
by their clear logic and attractive style they have 
gained extraordinary popularity, without in any 
way sacrificing their strictly scientific character. 

One of Sir Charles Lyell’s earliest geological re- 
searches was a revision of the classification of the 
Tertiary strata. He classed all the Tertiary for- 
mations in three groups, each marked by a 
definite relation between the percentage of recent 
and fossil shells, Assisted by his friend M. Des- 
hayes, he drew up comparative tables of the 
mollusca in the several beds of the London and 
Paris basins, separating those species which were 
extinct from those which were identical with 
living forms. He was thus led to suggest the 
well-known grouping of all Tertiary strata into 
Eocene, Meiocene, and Pleiocene; and although 
subsequent researches have shown that the “ per- 
centage test ” cannot in all cases be strictly relied 
on, yet the soundness of the general classification is 
hardly open to doubt, and the names originall 
suggested have been imported into every geologi- 
cal system. 

In the year 1841 Sir Charles Lyell visited 
America, extending his excursions from the basin 
of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. On his return, he published his Travels in 
North America; and when, a few years later, he 
again visited the States, he produced an equally 
interesting work, ‘entitled A Second Visit to the 
United States. 

As far back as 1833, Sir Charles Lyell, in pass- 
ing through Liége, examined Dr. Schmerling’s 
collection of organic remains from the Belgian 
caves, and from that time the great English geo- 
logist took much interest in all researches bearing 
upon the earliest remains of our species. By the 
year 1863 the geological evidences upon this sub- 
ject had become so complete, that he published 
his famous work on The Antiquity of Man. 

In recognition of his valued labours in the 
cause of geological science, he was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet in 1864, But far 
above these honours we may rate those recog- 
nitions of merit which he so frequently received 
from his fellow-workers in the field of science, 
Thus he received in 1858 the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society, and in 1866 the Wollaston medal 
of the Geological Society. He was twice Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society of London ; first 
in 1836, and again in 1850, He presided over the 
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Lritish Association at the Bath meeting in 
1864. 

In casting a glance over the life of Sir Charles 
Lyell, it will be seen that he was characterised by 
singular steadiness of purpose. The great doctrine 
of uniformitarianism which he advocated in 1830, 
he nobly supported to the day of his death, al- 
though modified, of course, by the progress of 
scientific enquiry. Tle made everything sub- 
ordinate to his one ruling idea, that of establishing 
the principles of geology upon a thoroughly logi- 
cal basis. Nor were his honesty and boldness less 
marked than his steadiness and concentration. A 
staunch advocate of perfect freedom of scientific 
opinion, he fearlessly pushed his principles to their 
legitimate conclusions. Having first satisfied 
himself of the soundness of his fundamental pos- 
tulates, and employing a rigorous logic at each 
successive step of his reasoning, he cared but 
little whither his conclusions carried him ; whether 
they chanced to fall in unison with general belief, 
or cut directly across the grain of popular preju- 
dice. ‘Toleration had been taught him by bitter 
experience in early life. Like most advanced 
thinkers, he had suffered keenly from the harsh 
criticisms of the narrow-minded ; he had shared 
the fate which usually falls to 


‘Teachers whose minds move faster than the age, 
And faster than Society's slow flight.” 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Sir 
Charles Lyell was his remarkable mental plasticity, 
a power which made him ever ready to receive 
new impressions and never too proud to correct 
his old views, or confess to a change in his pre- 
vious opinions. Not that he craved for novelty 
merely for novelty’s sake. ut if he considered 
that fresh evidence on a given subject justified 
the alteration of a previously-formed opinion, he 
frankly turned round and renounced his old views. 
This was nowhere more strikingly seen than in 
his change of attitude towards the great question 
of the Origin of Species after the publication of 
Mr. Darwin's epoch-marking work. Whenever 
Sir Charles considered that a case had been fairly 
made out, he was too noble to shut his eyes against 
the evidence, but freely accepted the new conclusion, 
even to the overthrow of his previous work. It 
was the advancement of the philosophy of Geology, 
not the advancement of self, that he was constantly 
seeking. To the very last he retained this plasti- 
city of mind; a characteristic which led him so 
freely, yet so cautiously, to bend before new argu- 
ments, and to stretch his old views to meet the 
requirements of modern research ; thus strikingly 
unlike so many men of genius, who having de- 
veloped in early life to a certain point, are content 
to spend the rest of their life in a state of intel- 
lectual crystallisation. F. W. Rupter. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICs. 


The Thermal Conductivity of Liquids.—Dr. 
Winkelmann in the last number of Pogyendorff’s 
Annalen (cliii. p. 481) gives an account of investi- 
gations which he has recently made on the ther- 
mal conductivity of certain liquids, viz., water, 
solutions of sodium chloride, alcohol, carbon 
bisulphide, and glycerine. The mode of experi- 
mentation was as follows:—Two cylinders of 
brass were employed, of which the smaller, which 
served as an air thermometer, was so fixed within 
the larger that the perpendicular distance between 
the surfaces of the two was the same at all points. 
The space between the cylinders was filled with the 
liquid whose conductivity was to be investigated. 
Into a hole in the top of the inner cylinder was 
cemented a glass tube, which, passing through the 
upper surface of the outer cylinder, was bent 
twice at right angles, and dipped into a cup of 
mercury. The apparatus, after having been al- 
lowed to assume a uniform temperature—that of 





the room—was placed in a mixture of ice and water. 
The mercury rose in the glass tube consequent 
upon the contraction of the air in the air ther- 
mometer, and the position of the top of the 
column was observed at fixed intervals of time by 
means of a kathetometer. Thus the experimental 
data were obtained, and from them the velocity of 
cooling was calculated, and thence the coefficients 
of thermal conductivity. Using three sets of 
apparatus of unequal dimensions, the author found 
that the velocities of cooling were very inconstant, 
and conceived that the irregularities might be due 
to inequalities of temperature on the surface of 
the outer cylinder. This supposition was justi- 
fied by his subsequent experiments, for on agitat- 
ing the mixture of ice and water by a peculiar 
form of annular stirrer, the inner edge of 
which was armed with fine brushes, and by 
further making a correction on account of the 
upper and lower surfaces which were not 
brushed by the stirrer, numbers were ob- 
tained agreeing very closely one with another. 
It is assumed that in consequence of the equal 
cooling of the outer vessel at all points of its 
surface, no convection currents arise to interfere 
with the conduction-passage of heat. The follow- 
ing numbers represent the coefficients of thermal 
conductivity for the corresponding liquids, a centi- 
métre and a second being the units of length and 
time :— 


Water * P ° ° - 0°001540 
Sodium chloride (20 per cent. of salt) 0°001912 
Sodium chloride (33°38 per cent. of salt) 0°002675 
Alcohol , ‘“ . . 0°001506 
Carbon bisulphide 0002003 
Glycerine . 0000748 


It appears from the above that solutions of so- 
dium chloride conduct heat better than pure 
water, and better as the percentage of salt is 
greater, a result which ayrees with those obtained 
by Dr. Guthrie. According to Lundquist and 
Paalzow, however, the heat-conductivity of water 
is not improved by the presence of salts in 
solution. 


Does the Thermal Conductivity of Mercury vary 
with the Temperature ?—The paper on this subject 
in the Philosophical Magazine for the present 
month was originally communicated by its author 
M. Hermann Herwig to Poggendorff’s Ann., vol. 
cli., p. 177. According to Wiedemann and Franz, 
the metals have equal conducting power for heat 
and electricity, and since we know from numerous 
experiments that for electric conductivity a very 
marked variability with the temperature takes 
place, it follows, if the statement of Wiedemann 
and Franz be true, that there will be found for 
the thermal conductivity of most metals a varia- 
bility with temperature in about the same degree. 
On the other hand, Lorenz has asserted the inde- 
pendence of temperature of the heat-conductivity 
of pure metals which remain homogeneous, and 
accounted for the observed variations by assuming 
the development of thermo-electric currents in 
consequence of unequal heating of the metals, 
To decide this question it was necessary to employ 
a pure metal which remains homogeneous, and 
mercury was accordingly selected as being the 
only known metal satisfying the condition. Her- 
wig’s experiments show that between 40° and 
160° C. the heat-conducting power of pure 
mercury is perfectly constant, and so far confirm 
the results of Lorenz. The author is occupied 
with the arrangement of experiments the object 
of which is to ascertain how far solid metals differ 
in their behaviour from mercury. 


Mr, Baillie Hamilton's String Organ.—A short 
paper on the mathematical theory of this instru- 
ment is given by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet in the 
February number of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Following the method of investigation employed 


by the late Professor Donkin (Donkin’s Acoustics,. 


p- — Mr. Bosanquet is led to a general equation 
the solution of which determines what segment- 





length of the string employed would, when 
vibrating alone, yield the same note as is actually 
sounded under the conditions of the instrument, 
t.e., when the string is attached at some point of 
its length to the tongue of a reed which is set in 
vibration by a stream of air. The solution of this 
equation in the general case presents great dif- 
ficulty, but is effected in certain particular cases : 
e.g. (1) When the point of attachment of the 
reed is a node; (2) when the note sounded is 
that of the reed alone; (3) when the point of 
attachment is the middle of the string. Some 
experimental observations made by Mr. Bosanquet 
appeared to a roughly with theory, cer- 
tain assumptions being made respecting the rela- 
tions of the elements in the problem. 

Lord Rayleigh (Nature, February 18, 1875) 
considers that Mr. Bosanquet has not touched 
upon the chief points of interest in connexion 
with this instrument. He considers that the 
origin of the instrument has led to misconception 
as to its real acoustical character. It should be 
regarded rather as a modified reed instrument 
than as a modified string instrument, although 
the pitch of the system is mainly dependent upon 
the string. Lord Rayleigh is of opinion that the 
vibration of the system is rigorously or approxi- 
mately simple harmonic, and that accordingly the 
sound emitted directly from the reed or string, or 
from the resonance board in connexion with the 
string, is simple harmonic. On the other hand, it 
is certain that the note actually heard is com- 
pound, and capable of being resolved into several 
components with the aid of resonators. The expla- 
nation of this apparent contradiction is to be found 
in the consideration that the intermittent stream 
of air gives rise to a highly compound musical 
note, whose gravest element is the same as that of 
the pure note given by the string and resonance 
board. One effect of the string is, therefore, to 
intensify the gravest note of the compound sound 
given by the intermittent stream of air. The 
principal acoustical characteristic of the string— 
that its notes form a harmonic scale—does not 
come into play, the office of the string being 
mainly to convey the vibration of the reed itself 
(as distinguished from the wind) to the resonance 
board, and thence through the air to the ear of the 
observer. 

These views frequire confirmation by experi- 
ment. 


Studies on the Magnetisation of Steel_—In the 
same number of the Philosophical Magazine is a 
portion of a paper by Professor E. Bouty, on the 
magnetisation of steel needles. An extract from 
the original paper, relating to a new method of 
determining the magnetic moment of a magnet, and 
especially applicable to magnets of very small 
dimensions, is to be found in the Journal de Phy- 
sique (December, 1874). 

The principle of this method, which is very 
simple, may be briefly described. Upon a rigid 
support of sealing wax, moveable about a vertical 
axis, is fixed (1) a horizontal needle, the magnetic 
moment (M) of which is known, and (2) at right- 
angles to the needle (7) and a little above it, a 
small glass tube into which is introduced the 
needle whose magnetic moment () it is desired 
to determine. The system thus formed takes, 
under the influence of the earth’s magnetism, @ 
determinate position of equilibrium, such that the 
magnetic axis of the needle (7) makes with the 
plane of the magnetic meridian an angle a de- 
termined by the equation x= M tan, a, A mirror 
being attached to the support which carries the 
needles, the angle a is read off by means of a tele- 
scope with a scale placed horizontally immediately 
below its object glass. With this apparatus the 
author was able to effect measurements relative to 
needles 2 millims in length and 0-2 millims in 
diameter. 

Four distinct processes may be employed to 
magnetise a steel needle within a spiral of wire 
traversed, or capable of being traversed, by ® 
current of electricity :— 
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1. The needle is introduced into the interior of 
the spiral while the current is passing through its 
coils, and extracted on the opposite side. 

2. The needle is introduced, the current esta- 
blished, and the needle withdrawn slowly. 

3. The needle is introduced, the current esta- 
blished and then interrupted, and then the needle 
withdrawn. 

4, The needle is introduced slowly, the current 
passing ; the current is interrupted and the needle 
withdrawn. 

In each of these cases the repetition of the pro- 
cess furnishes an increment of magnetism to the 
needle, and the results of the experiments are 
represented with a considerable degree of accuracy 


by a hyperbolical formula of the form y = A -¥*, 


where y represents the magnetic moment of the 
needle after 2 repetitions. A—B is thus the 
magnetic moment acquired by the first operation, 
when any one of the above-mentioned processes is 
employed, and A the limit towards which the 
magnetic moment tends when the number of 
operations is increased indefinitely. 

When the current of electricity traversing a 
coil is interrupted, a direct extra current is de- 
veloped in the wire; when the current is estab- 
blished, an inverse extra current is developed. M. 
Bouty has found that the magnetic effects of these 
extra currents within the coils from which they 
are derived are insignificant, and in all cases may 
be neglected. When, however, there are two 
coils in the same circuit, the extra current pro- 
ceeding from each is sensible in the other, but 
the magnetic effect of each is nil in the coil from 
which it emanates. 


The Electric Conductivity of Metallic Sulphides. 
—Apropos of a paper which appeared recently in 
Pogg. Ann. (cliii., p. 115), and was noticed in 
the AcaDEMyY (Jan. 30), on the behaviour of iron 
and steel bars in a galvanic circuit, M. F. Braun, 
in Pogg. Ann. (cliii., p. 557), gives an account of 
certain curious phenomena connected with the 
passage of electric currents through natural and 
artificial metallic sulphides. The paper is intended 
to be preliminary, the general conditions and diffi- 
culties of the experiments, and some of the results 
obtained, being only recorded. The galvanic re- 
sistance of the metalic sulphides examined, 
whether in the crystalline form or otherwise, was 
found to vary with the direction, strength, and 
— of the current which passed through 
them. 





BOTANY. 


THe tenth part, completing the second volume, of 
Dr. Reichenbach’s Xenia Orchidacea has appeared. 
It contains ten partially coloured plates, illus- 
trating about twenty new species from various 
— Among the most interesting, though not 
pul lished here for the first time, is an Apostasia 

m North-east Australia. The figure of this plant 
was taken from a specimen in the Kew Herbarium, 
and the author takes the opportunity of exclaim- 
ing against the practice in this country of sticking 
botanical specimens down to stiff paper with glue, 
and the superior judgment of continental botanists 
in this respect. Dr. Reichenbach must know, 
better, perhaps, than any other continental botanist, 

t the following sentences are scarcely fair 
towards his British colleagues :— 

“This [the specimen] is beautifully glued down to 
stiit paper. The continental botanist, who is greatly 
interested in so small a matter as the morphological 
structure of a plant, stands or sits before me mag- 
nificent specimens like the embarrassed stork of the 
me invited to dinner by the fox, before the shallow 

The feelings of the discriminating continental 

tanist are probably shared by botanists in this 
country; but we are not sure that the practice 
condemned is not the best for a large public col- 

on. Of course, we do not mean that the few 
flowers of unique specimens should be saturated 





with hot glue, and thus rendered useless for 
examination, 

Dr. Reichenbach devotes his preface to a tribu- 
tary notice of the lamented Dr. Lindley, whose 
—_ and rival he was in the study of the Orchi- 

eae, 


Tue last part of the Nederlandsch Kruidkundig 
Archief contains “The Report of the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the Netherlands 
Botanical Society,” by the Secretary; “ Plants 
observed at Hilversum, Huissen, and Blaricum,” 
by various botanists ; “‘ Additions to the Moss Flora 
of the Netherlands,” by Dr. C. M. van der Sande 
Lacoste; ‘ Additions to the Fungus Flora of the 
Netherlands,” by Dr. C. A. J. A. Oudemans; 
“On a Case of Spiral Torsion of the Stem of 
Valeriana officinalis,” by Dr. W. F. R. Suringar ; 
“On a case of Synanthy in Orobanche Gallii,” by 
the same; “Researches into the Nature of 
Lichens,” by Dr. M. Treub; “ Catalogue of Plants 
found in the Dunes of the Netherlands,” by F. 
W. van Eeden. 


Botanische Zeitung, January 1, 8, and 15.— 
Contributions to the physiology of the plant-cell, 
by J. Tschistiakoff. The first part, which is con- 
tinued through the three numbers before us, is 
devoted to “short notes and preliminary com- 
munications on the development of spures and of 
pollen,” with a plate. In the number for January 
15 there isa brief report of the meeting of the 
Brandenburg Botanical Society, October 30, 1874. 
Professor Hartig spoke of the symptoms of decay 
exhibited by living forest trees. The “ red-rot ” 
(Rothfaule) of pines is caused by the penetration 
and diffusion of the mycelium of a fungus, 7rra- 
metes Pini, Fr., in the heart-wood, whose repro- 
ductive parts appear on the outer surface of the 
branches, especially in branch holes, The spores 
ae cage fall on the exposed surface of newly 

roken off branches, and thus it may soon become 
widely spread. The various species attacking 
other common forest trees, which colour the wood 
red, green, brown, &c., were also considered. Mr. 
Pringsheim read a paper on the yellow colouring 
matter of bleached plants, of flowers and of 
autumnal leaves, in which he endeavoured to 
show that these tints are simply modifications or 
states of chlorophyll. He aflirms that all the 
colouring matters named show exactly the same 
lines in the spectrum, if sufficiently thick sections 
are used. A more detailed paper on the same 
subject, by Mr. Pringsheim, has since appeared in 
the Monatsbericht der Berliner Akademie, October, 
1874. Mr. Bolle and other members madesomecom- 
munications respecting the occurrence of mistletoe 
on the common oak, from which it appears that it 
is exceedingly rare in Germany, if.indeed it occurs 
at all on this tree. It is reported as growing 
upon Quercus coccinea and Q. palustris, two 
North American species of oak. 


At the November meeting of the same Society, 
Mr. Wittmack exhibited a new small-leaved form 
of the common Beech, Fagus sylvatica microphylla 
rotundtfolia, and also an exceedingly small-leaved 
form of Quercus sessiliflora. The same gentleman 
showed an example of stick-lac and wood of 
Ficus religiosa, which one of the first violin- 
makers of Berlin had found in the house of Amati 
of Cremona, and sent to him for determination. 
According to this gentleman’s view the superiority 
of the Cremona violins is in a great measure due 
to the employment of this lac. 


Oecsterretchische Botanische Zeitschrift, January. 
—“Gallery of Austrian Botanists,” portrait and 
biographical notice of Alexander Skofitz; “On 
the Occurrence of Hairs in the Intercellular Spaces 
of the Mesophyll of Philodendron pertusum (Tor- 
nelia fragrans),” by Professor Wiesner ; “On the 
Definite Direction of the Oxalic Acid Crystals in 
the Mesophyll of the Petiole of Pontederia cras- 
sipes,” by the same; “ Plantas in Itinere Africano 
ab J. M. Hildebrandt collectas, determinat W. 
Vatke ”—this paper contains the Scrophularineae 
collected in various districts from Alexandria to 





Abyssinia. One new genus, Urbania, is described. 
The remainder of this number is occupied with 
contributions to the floras of various parts of the 
continent. 


Flora, January.—“ Address to the Readers.” “On 
two Questions affecting Botanical Nomenclature,” 
by Dr. Celakovsky—this is another addition to 
the discussion of the difficult question of priority, 
and refers more particularly to the priority of 
specific names when the generic name is changed, 
and the period from which the priority of generic 
names shall date. As it is still unfinished we 
shall leave the further consideration of it at 
_ “ Addenda nova ad Lichenographiam 
Suropeam, exponit W. Nylander ”—this is a con- 
tinuation, and contains descriptions of about 
thirty new species. 


Discovery of Phylica arborea in Amsterdam 
Island.—In a recent number of the AcADEmy this 
interesting discovery is announced ; but, through 
a remarkable inadvertency, undue importance is 
attached to the fact. Previously, it is true, 
Phylica arborea was only known from the Tristan 
d’Acunha group, but as the two places are not 
separated by the African continent, this is only 
one of several instances of remote habitats of the 
same plant. If the African continent actually in- 
tervened between the two stations, and the plants 
in question were absent from the main land, we 
should have a far more inexplicable fact to deal 
with, especially as there are upwards of fifty 
species of the same genus in South Africa, Mr. 
Moseley’s discovery of the Kerguelen’s Land cab- 
bage, Pringlea antiscorbutica, in Marion Island, 
is another interesting addition to our knowledge, 
especially as since it was first found in Kergue- 
len’s Land, it has been collected in the interme- 
diate group called Crozet Islands. The peculiar 
distribution of such plants as Myosurus aristatus, 
Oxalis Magellanica, Nertera depressa, Acaena 
Sanguisorbae, Tillaea moschala, Crartzia lineata, 
Pelargonium australe, &c., &c., renders it difficult 
to account for the present vegetation of New 
Zealand, and the isolated islands of the South 
Seas. 


Tue fine series of specimens of fossil copal, con- 
taining various insects, sent to the Kew Museum 
by Dr. Kirk, created much interest when exhibited 
at the Linnean Society by Dr. Hooker, as did 
also the specimen of wood of the Zanzibar copal 
tree, Trachylobium Hornemannianum, infested 
with the larvae of a white ant. Several plants of 
this important tree have recently been raised from 
seed at Kew. These are, we believe, the first 
living plants in Europe. We do not know whether 
the question of providing a supply of copal for 
future generations is to be considered. 


Tuosr interested in the natural products of 
India will find a useful aid in Dr. M. C. Cooke's 
Report on the Gums, Resins, Oleo-Resins, and 
Resinous Products in the India Museum. It is a 
compilation, and by no means a critical one, a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted. No system of nomen- 
clature is followed, obsolete names are employed, 
and extracts seem to have been made at mg 
The substances are classified, and as there is no 
index, it would be necessary to start with some 
knowledge of your product, in which case the 
value of the book is doubtful. But for references 
to other works, and native names, it will prove 
very useful, as the references are brought up to so 
recent a date as Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Pharma- 
cographia. Brandis'’s Forest Flora, a book con- 
taining much original information, appears to have 
been overlooked. Dr. Birdwood’s elaborate me- 
moir on the genus Boswellia, which originally 
appeared in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, is given as an appendix. 

Proressor F. W. Avaust ARGELANDER, the 
eminent astronomer, died at Bonn on February 17, 
at the age of seventy-five. Argelander who was 
born at Memel, after studying at Kénigsberg 
became assistant to Bessel in 1820, and received 
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three years later the chair of astronomy at Abo, | 


in Finland, which he exchanged in 1832 for a 
similar post at Helsingfors. It was during his 
residence at the latter place that he devoted him- 
self with special zeal and success to the observation 
of those fixed stars which can be shown to have 
a definite motion of their own. In 1837 
appeared his great work on the movement of 
the solar system, and the importance of the ob- 
servations which it recorded, together with the 
interest attaching to his determination of 390 
fixed stars, which had moved more than fifteen 
seconds in the direction of the constellation of 
Hercules between 1755 and 1830, led to his re- 
ceiving a special call from the University of Bonn 
to take the direction of an observatory which had 
been built expressly for him. This building 
—which, however, was not completed till 1845— 
became the scene of his important observations of 
the nature of variable stars, and of his famous 
zone observations of 50,000 stars, completing the 
survey of the Northern Heavens as far as stars of 
the ninth magnitude, which Bessel commenced. 
Argelander’s. Uranometrie, with its exact defini- 
tions of stellar magnitudes, will, like his recently 
completed Atlas of the Heavens, serve as an im- 
perishable monument of his theoretical and prac- 
tical mastery of astrenomical science. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CNTOMOLOGICAL Socrery (Monday, February 1). 


Sir Srpney Suirn Savunpers, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Clermont Livingstone was elected an ordi- 
nary member, and M. Aug. Sallé a foreign 
member. Mr. Stevens exhibited a variety of 
Noctua glareosa, and Mr. Champion some speci- 
mens of Amara continua, a species recently de- 
tected in this country. Mr. Herbert Druce 
exhibited a fine collection of Rhopalocera recently 
received from Santarem. The President exhibited 
a nest of Polistes gallica taken on the Esplanade at 
Corfu, of which the cells were partly constructed 
with coloured paper taken from some play-bills 
posted in the vicinity, as alluded to in his anni- 
versary address delivered at last meeting. 

Mr. Smith remarked on Colletes cwnicularia 
having been found a few years ago in the Isle 





of Wight and in Liverpool. In 1873 he had 
transported some specimens from the latter lo- 
cality to Shirley Common, and he had reason 
to believe that he had succeeded in establish- 
ing a colony there, as the insect had been taken 
near the spot in 1874 by Mr. D’Arey Power. 

A paper was communicated by Mr, A. G. 
Butler on the Rhopalocera of Australia. 

A paper was read by Mr. W. Arnold Lewis on 
“Entomological Nomenclature and the Rule of 
Priority.” 





Royat Asiatic Society (Monday, February 15). 
James Ferevusson, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., V.P., in 
the Chair. A paper was read by the Rev. J. Long 
on “ Eastern Proverbs and their Utilisation for 
Oriental Research.” After pointing out the poli- 
tical value at the present time of the Government 
of India being acquainted with the feelings and 
opinions of the masses in India, the paper referred 
to Eastern proverbs as the key to much of the 
social life of the people, and especially of the 
women shut up in zenanas. They were often like 
ancient coins, opening out a vista into the inner 
life and guiding us where history failed. The 
lecturer then pointed out the importance in the 
—_ transition state of the Eastern mind of col- 
ecting, interpreting, and publishing all concerning 
the proverbs of the East in relation especially 
to ethnological and sociological questions; and 
the facilities presented in India for carrying out 
this plan through the Asiatic Societies, the Direc- 
tors of Public Instruction, and other agencies. 
References were made to the progress in Russia 


proverbial research was given from the Russian 
work of Snegrief. The archaisms of proverbs 
might, in Mr. Long’s opinion, throw light on the 
connexion between the Dravidian and Turanian 
languages, on the affinities of the aborigines of 
India, or the connexion between the Prakrit and 
Sanskrit languages. Proverbs were also of great 
use in giving foreigners a higher opinion of the 
intelligence and observation of the common people, 
and in forming a link between the book-taught 
and the book-ignorant classes. The rising ver- 
nacular literatures of India were marked by the 
freer use made of the illustrations by proverbs, 
and in teaching and preaching to natives they 
supplied a store of most valuable illustrations to 
make Scripture truths more accessible to the masses. 
Instances were given by quotations from Bengali, 
Telugu, and Russian proverbs. 

Mr. J. F. Dickson, Ceylon C.S., then delivered 
a lecture on some picture stories from the Bud- 
dhist Jatakas, or histories of former births of 
Gautama Buddha. The lecturer observed that a 
great deal had been done during the last forty 
years to make known in Europe the doctrines of 
Buddhism, but little or nothing was known of its 
practical working as a religion of daily life of 
one-third of the human race. It had been his 
endeavour, during a lengthened residence in Cey- 
lon, to ascertain the character of the religious 
spirit of the Sinhalese people, and to make him- 
self acquainted with the means of Buddhist reli- 
gious instruction throughout that country. To 
show how interesting a field an enquiry of this 
kind might open up, he had brought with him 
copies of two series of picture stories illustrating 
the history of two births of the great prince who 
finally became Gautama Buddha, before his final 
birth and attainment to supreme Buddhahood—+z.e., 
during the probationary lives when he had to fulfil 
all righteousness. The history of each of his 
recorded births, 550 in number, taught some 
great moral lesson. It was very common to find 
representations of these stories on both the outer 
and the inner walls of village temples, and there 
might be seen mothers explaining the pictures to 
their children, and thus the great practical lessons 
of Buddhism were impressed upon the young by 
the aid of both eye and ear. The pictures ex- 
hibited by Mr. Dickson illustrated two important 
stories or births. One was known as the Tela- 
pana-jitaka, and was designed to teach the duty 
of controlling the passions and resisting the 
temptations of the five senses. The other, the 
Wesantara-jataka, the last birth of Buddha before 
the final birth in which he attained to Buddha- 
hood, was the history of the prince Wesantara, and 
enjoined the religious duties of charity and self- 
denial. In conclusion, the lecturer pointed out 
the great value of these picture stories as a means 
of religious instruction in a country where there 
were no printed books, and where manuscripts 
were scarce and expensive; and also the great 
interest which these representations possessed in 
Europe on account of the evidence which they 
afforded of the continuity of Buddhist tradition, at 
least from the commencement of the Christian 
era. After some remarks of Sir M.Coomara Swamy, 
cautioning the meeting against taking these 
modern pictures to be faithful representations of 
the details of native life, such as dress, in the 
times when the Jitakas originated, the chairman 
pointed out the very great importance of the carved 
representations of these legends on the Buddhist 
temples in India, such as the Amravati, the 
Sanchi and the Barahat tope, recently discovered 
by General Cunningham, as showing conclusively 
that these stories were not comparatively modern 
inventions, as scholars in general had until lately 
been inclined to believe, but that they must have 
existed at least two or three centuries before the 
Christian era in exactly the same form in which 
they had come to us in the Buddhist books, and 
in which they were represented on the modern 





regarding proverbs, and an outline of the needs of 


drawings brought home by Mr. Dickson. 





Entomotoeicat Socrery (Monday, February 15). 
Sir Srpyey Surru Savunpers, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Frederick H. Ward was elected an ordi- 
nary member. 

Mr, Phipson exhibited a singular variety of 
Strenia clathrata from Basingstoke, the wings 
being nearly unicolorous. 

Mr. F. Smith exhibited a second collection of 
Hymenoptera from Mr. Rothney, of Calcutta, 
containing 1,573 specimens, all in the finest con- 
dition. There were probably not more than 
twenty-five ne Mom species, but from twenty 
to thirty species (which were hitherto represented 
in the British Museum by a — sex) were 
represented in this collection by both sexes. 

Mr. Verrall exhibited some living fleas taken 
two days previously from inside the ears of a 
rabbit near Lewes. They were gregarious in this 
situation, and in such a position that the animal 
was unable to dislodge them by scratching. He 
alluded to a communication made to him by Mr. 
M‘Lachlan regarding a species from Ceylon which 
was gregariously collected in a very limited space 
on the neck of a fowl, and which had been exhi- 
bited at a recent meeting of the Microscopical 
Society. They were affixed to the skin of the 
fowl by the proboscis, so that only the tails were 
visible outwards. Mr. Cole said he had found 
fleas in a hedgehog, and Mr. W. Arnold Lewis 
had observed a species in a marmot in Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Dunning called attention to a recent extract 
from a French paper, in which it was stated that 
a paint could be manufactured from cockchafers. 

The Rev. R. P. Murray stated that Mr. Edwards, 
of Virginia, was very desirous of obtaining pupae 
of Pterts napi. 





ZooLoeicaL Socrety or Lonpon (Tuesday, 
February 16). 


GeroreE Busk, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that 
had been made to the Society’s Menagerie during 
the month of January, 1875. Mr. Sclater exhi- 
bited a drawing of a supposed new rhinoceros 
from the Terai of Bhootan; and exhibited 
and made remarks on a living specimen of the 
Peguan tree shrew (Tupaia peguana). Mr. A. H. 
Garrod read a paper on a point in the mechanism 
of the bird’s wing, which renders it so specially 
adapted for flight. Mr. Sclater read remarks on 
the Cassowaries now living in the Society’s gar- 
dens; Professor Owen, C.B., communicated a note 
on the discovery of the remains of various species 
of Dinornis in the province of Otago, New Zea- 
land; Mr. Edward R. Alston read a paper on 
Anomalurus, its structure and position; Mr. 
H. E. Dresser read some notes on the nest and 
eges of Hypolais caligata and on the egg of Cha- 
radrius asiaticus; and Mr. R. Bowdler-S 
communicated a paper on the birds of Labuan, in 
which was given an account of a collection made 
in that island by Mr. John Low. 





Royat Soctery (Thursday, February 18). 


Tue following papers were read:—“On the 
Nature and Physiological Action of the Crotalus 
Poison as compared with that of Naja tripudians 
and other Indian Venomous Snakes,” by Dr. 
Brunton and Dr. Fayrer. “On the Number of 
Figures in the Reciprocal of each Prime Number 
between 30,000 and 40,000,” by W. Shanks. 





Numismatic Socrery (Thursday, February 18). 


Papers were read— 

(1) By Mr. Gardner on “Coins bearing the Name 
Plautiana.” 
several unpublished coins to prove that there was 
not, as usually supposed by numismatists, an Em- 
press of this name, wife of Pescennius Niger; 
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but that all coins bearing the name of Plautiana 
were struck in honour of Plautilla, first wife of 
Caracalla, and daughter of the well-known Plau- 
tianus. 

(2) By Mr. Henfrey on “ The Naval Medals of 
Cromwell.” Mr. Henfrey traced from state docu- 
ments the history of the dies from which these 
were struck, as well as the Dunbar medal and 
others. 

3) Extracts were also read from a long paper 
r. Madden, comprising a continuation of his 
survey of the field of Jewish numismatics, and 
his criticisms of the more recent investigations of 
De Sauley, Reichardt, and others, which have 
appeared since the publication of his work on 
Jewish Numismatics. The history of the Herod 
family was the subject of the present paper. 





CuemicaL Socrery (Thursday, February 18). 


Prorrssor Opttne, M.A., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., 
F.R.S., made his long promised communication 
“On the Dynamical ‘Evidence of the Molecular 
Constitution of Bodies.” The paper, which was 
of a somewhat abstruse character, was listened to 
with close attention by a large audience. The 
following is a brief. account of it. In attempting 
to apply dynamical methods to the study of 
chemical phenomena, we are obliged to form 
some idea of the configuration and motion of the 
exceedingly small parts of which bodies are made 
> The mathematicians have given us methods 

sufficient generality for the study of the motion 
of any material system however complex, but the 
main point is to determine what relations among 
the motion of the parts correspond to observed 
 awcagenae of the medium in mass. It is well 

own that the motion of the parts of a system 
has a tendency to make the system spread out, 
and that repulsion between its parts would have a 
similar effect, while attraction between the parts 
would tend to make the system occupy less room. 

A very elegant method of separating between 
these two causes, motion and stress, which affect 
the volume of the system, has been invented by 
Professor Clausius, of Bonn, who has shown that 
the effect of stresses, whether attractive or re- 
pulsive, between the parts may be expressed as 
the sum of the Virials of the stresses. The virial 
of a stress, according to the definition of Clausius, 
is half the product of the stress into the distance 
across which the stress is exerted. Clausius 
reckons it positive when the stress is attractive or 
tensile, and negative when it is repulsive, or of the 


nature of pressure. It is represented by - Rr, 
where R is the attraction and x the distance be- 
The virial of the 
mass is the sum of all the virials of the stresses be- 
tween every pair of particles belonging to the 
mass. ‘The equation which indicates the two 
causes of external pressure is of the form 


pV = ar 5 zz (52°), 


where p is the pressure of the fluid, V the volume 
of the containing vessel, 7’ the kinetic energy 
arising from the motion of all the particles of the 


, 1 
medium, and == GG Rr ) the virial. 


It was shown that in a rare medium the part 
of the pressure depending on the mutual action 
of the particles must vary as the square of the 
density, while that depending on their motion 
varies as the density simply. Now, in ordinary 
gases the pressure varies very nearly as the den- 
aity simply, so that no considerable part of the 
Pressure can be due to the mutual action of the 
beeing As the density increases, the pressure 

ns to deviate from that given by Boyle’s law; 
and it appears from the experiments of Regnault 
that the deviation from Boyle’s law is at first 
Nearly as the square of the density, and that in 
Most gases the pressure is Jess than that given by 





Boyle’s law, showing that the mutual action of 
the particles is, in the main, attractive. When 
the Seasity is still further increased, the pressure 
may in some cases reach a maximum and then 
diminish, but in all cases the pressure becomes 
ultimately greater than that given by Boyle’s law, 
showing that, when the density is very great, the 
action between the particles is in the main re- 
pulsive. 

The condensation of gases into liquids, the 
phenomena of liquids heated above their boiling 
point or cooled below their freezing point, and 
of the critical point at which the distinction be- 
tween gas and liquid ceases, were illustrated by 
a model of a surface constructed on a plan 
described by Professor J. Willard Gibbs, of Yale 
College, U.S. 

The pressure of a gas depends on the agitation 
of the centres of mass of its molecules. The 
motion of the constituents of the molecules re- 
lative to the centre of mass has been studied 
by Dr. Ludwig Boltzmann, who finds that 
the average kinetic energy of each constituent of 
every molecule at the same temperature is the 
same. The application of this result to the dy- 
namical proof of the law of equivalent volumes 
of gases was pointed out, and the difficulty of 
accounting for the observed measurements of the 
specific heat of gases on the hypothesis that their 
molecules are complex dynamical systems was 
stated to be the greatest obstacle which molecular 
science has yet encountered. 

With respect to the optical properties of gases, 
it was stated that by means of a theorem due to 
Lord Rayleigh, the absorptive power of a medium 
containing molecules could be calculated ; and it 
was found to be quite as small as we have any 
reason to believe that of air to be. The electrical pro- 
perties of gases have not as yet been accounted for. 
Dense gases are excellent insulators; the insula- 
tion of rare gases is good, but easily overcome, 
whereas an absolute vacuum is one of the best of 
all insulators. 

Finally it was shown that the luminiferous 
aether, if it consisted of molecules, would be 
neither more nor less than a gas, the specific heat 
of which would be the same as that of any other 
gas for equal volumes. We cannot, therefore, 
admit that the aether is molecular, for in that 
case its presence would produce results which 
cculd not fail to be detected in experiments such 
as those of Regnault on the specific heat of gases. 





Linnean Socrety (Thursday, February 18). 


Dr. Cosnoxp read a paper on the supposed rarity, 
nomenclature, structure, affinities and probable 
source of the large human fluke (Distoma crassum, 
Busk). The author commenced by recording all 
the facts he could gather respecting the original 
discovery of the parasite by Professor Busk, 
dwelling especially on the circumstance that an 
interval of thirty years had elapsed since the first 
examples were made known to science. He next 
referred to other singular instances of the supposed 
rarity of certain human helminths, adducing the 
cases of Taenta nana and Distoma heterophyes, and 
he also remarked upon the long lapse of time 
occurring between the periods of discovery and 
verification of particular species of Entozoa, in- 
stancing the cases of Stephanurus dentatus and 
Distoma conjunctum. He was indebted to Dr. 
George Johnson, F.R.S.,for having brought thenew 
hosts or bearers of Dtstoma crassum under his 
observation. The patients, a missionary and 
his wife, had been four years resident in China, 
most of their time being spent at Ningpo, where 
they had partaken freely of fish, oysters, and 
salads. The author of the paper had secured 
seven parasites, two from the lady and five from 
her husband. Only two of the seven specimens 
supplied him with such new facts as he had been 
able to make out in respect to the parasite’s orga- 
nisation. The one ye which gave the best 
results Dr. Cobbold had since deposited in the 





University Museum at Oxford (Professor Rolles- 
ton’s department). He found the vitelligene 
glands to be largely developed ; and he believed 
that in place of there being two testes, as had 
hitherto aon conjectured, there was only one large 
pone 2 gland, whose seminal ducts were re- 
markably large and conspicuous. The ducts were 
well seen in the dried specimens exhibited to the 
Society. The hitherto supposed upper testis 
turned out to be the ovary, and there was a spe- 
cial and smaller organ in front of the ovary 
which he regarded as an unusually developed 
shell-gland. The intestinal tubes are simple and 
unbranched, but, on the other hand, the uterine 
organ appeared not to consist of a single con- 
tinuous tube, but to be partly branched, as obtains 
in D. lanceolatum and in some other less-known 
flukes. The remainder of the communication 
was taken up with remarks on the affinities of the 
arasite, and with a brief résumé of the hitherto 

nown facts of trematode development, in so far 
as they tended to throw light upon the source of 
Distoma crassum. In particular he referred to 
the labours of Mr. Moseley in connexion with 
the land planarians of Ceylon, to the contribu- 
tions of Giard, Claperéde, Pagenstecher, and 
others in respect of Bucephalus, and to the still 
more recent discoveries of Dr. Ernst Zeller as re- 
gards the destiny of Leucochloridium. From a 
general review of all the data thus obtained, Dr. 
Cobbold believed that the Dtstoma crassum had 
been obtained by the consumption, on the part of 
the missionary and his wife, either of Ningpo 
oysters or of fish insufficiently cooked. 





GroLoaicat Socrery (Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 
February 19). 


Proressor DE Koninox, of Liége, received the 
Wollaston medal in recognition of his palaeonto- 
logical researches, especially with reference to the 
Carboniferous Limestone of Belgium. The Mur- 
chison medal was awarded to Mr. W. Jory Hen- 
wood, of Penzance, for his contributions to mining 
geology. The purse containing the balance of the 
Wollaston fund passed into the hands of Mr. L. 
C. Miall, of Leeds, who has worked steadily 
and successfully on the structure of the Laby- 
rinthodonts; while the balance of the Murchison 
fund was handed to Professor H. G. Seeley as a 
stimulus to his labours on the osteology of fossil 
saurians. In delivering the Anniversary Address, 
the President (Mr. John Evans, F.R.S.) referred 
to the removal of the Society from Somerset 
House, and dwelt on the advantage of having 
their present rooms in proximity to the Museum 
of Practical Geology and the headquarters of 
the Geological Survey. Going back to the 
origin of the Society, he traced its history 
and development, and dilated upon its present 
flourishing position. After referring to the Sub- 
Wealden Exploration, and some other topics of 
general interest, the President addressed himself 
to the special subject of his discourse. This was 
the history of our knowledge of the antiquity of 
man, especially as revealed by his remains in cave- 
deposits and in river-gravels. The President ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the accuracy of those 
observations on which it had been asserted that 
the remains of man had been found in Miocene 
beds in France, and suggested that there might 
also be some error in determining the pre-glacial 
age of the human fibula from the Victoria Cave. 
He pointed to explorations in tropical countries as 
being most likely to yield the earliest traces of 
man, and hinted that some researches were in pro- 
gress in Borneo, 

The result of the ballot for officers and council 
was as follows :—President, Mr. J. Evans; Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Duncan, Mr. Etheridge, Sir 
C. Lyell, Professor Ramsay; Secretaries, Mr. D. 
Forbes, Rev. T. Wiltshire; Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. W. W. Smyth; Treasurer, Dr. J. Gwyn Jef- 
freys; other members of Council, Mr. Bauerman, 
Mr. F. Drew, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. Godwin- 
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Austen, Dr. H. Hicks, Professor T. M‘K. Hughes, 
Dr. Hulke, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Carrick Moore, 
Mr. S. Sharp, Mr. H. C. Sorby, Professor Ten- 
nant, Mr. Whitaker, and Mr. H. Woodward. 





Puitotoeicat Socrery (Friday, February 19). 


Rev. Dr. R. Morris, President, in the Chair. 
The papers read were:—l. A Memoir of Obser- 
vations made between the years 1863 and 1873 on 
the attack make by the Individual on Spoken 
Language, and a Proposal to apply the Method of 
direct Experiment in Philological Science, by Mr. 
James M. Menzies—giving the alterations made by 
five young children in our standard words. 2. On 
the Dialectal Characteristics of the Rushworth 
Gloss, by Dr. James A. H. Murray. («) The Rush- 
worth used p for the Lindisfarne 5; and & often for ec. 
(3) h was used for c; ¢ for ge (as tara for geara) ; his 
used arbitrarily, zs for is; and is often dropped, zs 
for his, laferd for hlaford, wa for hwa; the umlaut of 
o is kept, and not turned into the West Saxon e, as 
soece for sece ; also the umlaut of a, as wael for wel ; 
mae, maere for ma, mare, &c. A. Sax. ea becomes 
Rushworth a, eal, al; a becomes 0, as hond, hand ; y 
is never used for short ¢; y is written with 0, hym, 
heom, them ; eo becomes 7w, seo, siu, she ; ¢is turned 
into 20, asnime,niome. Verbal on is un, as we magun. 
Case-signs are often left out, as, heafod loccas ; the 
dative is in ae and a instead of e. Prepositions 
yovern improper cases, nouns have irregular plurals. 
he weak declension of nouns is much broken 
down ; for the plural an appear u, a; and man is 
declined according to this declension. Adjectives 
are often undeclined; sometimes the termination 
w runs through all the cases. In comparison, full 
forms like dessest occur. Pronouns: wae for we ; dat. 
eow, acc, eowic ; hie for hi, they ; poss. user is in use 
for “our.” Def. Art.: acc. pane is used for pone. 
The relative is sepe. Verb: ge of past participle 
is often omitted, though used in the West-Saxon 
in the time of Stephen. Contracted terminations 
are not used, as sended for sent. 1st pers. sing. ends 
usually in a vowel; the 7g is wehed in the plural; 
the p in the third singular, none in s occur. The 
ast tense ends in ade sing., adun pl. Imperative, 
Vest-Saxon cume ye, Rushworth keeps the p 
etep we, sellap ye, &c., &c. There is a tendency to 
use auxiliaries. Je beom occurs (though eam is 
more common); and beopan “ are,” for is sometimes 
used for beforan. The dialect is probably North- 
Midland; it has on the one hand older character- 
istics than the West-Saxon, and on the other 
much later ones. It was the dialect of (perhaps) 
about Derbyshire. Dr. Morris said he had come 
independently to the conclusion that the dialect of 
the Radhvasth Gloss was North-west Midland. 








FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION. 


Edinburgh : Feb. 16, 
Most of the important names appearing in the 
catalogue of the Scottish Academy’s Exhibition— 
an exhibition opened to the public for the first 
time on Saturday last—are names with which the 
May and June visitors to Burlington House are 
necessarily familiar. Of these, most are Scotch 
names — Mr. MacWhirter, Mr. Peter Graham, 
among landscape painters ; Mr. Pettie, Mr. Orchard- 
son, among figure painters ; and Mr. Archer among 
— of portraits. One or two others are of 
{uropean repute—Mr. Alma Tadema’s, for in- 
stance, whose works are hung alike in Paris, 
London, Edinburgh. These are the best known 
names. But there are also names of the greatest 
local and some general fame—Sir George Harvey’s 
and Sir Noel Paton’s chief of these. Again, 
among conspicuous exhibitors are certain Scotch 
Academicians, who, like certain of their anti- 
~. brethren in London, claim their place upon 
the line not exactly by virtue of merit. And 
again, there are the rising men—some of them 
Associates: some of them without that dignity— 





and of the rising men nearly all are painters of 
pure landscape or landscape with figures. 

And, indeed, it is in pure landscape and land- 
scape with figures, that the Scottish School—the 
School still here in Edinburgh—is strongest. One 
was told that one would find the Scotch art-work 
of the day roughly divided into two sorts: some 
of it taking Mr. Faed for its leader, and the rest 
Mr. MacWhirter or Mr. Peter Graham. But one 
does not find this to be ony the case. Little 
work, either of any present quality, or promise for 
the future, takes after Mr. Faed. 

Mr. John Smart's pictures are conspicuous 
among the landscapes. He paints almost always 
wild or barren scenery, but with much variety 
of effect. A mountain-line; the head of a loch; 
some wild wet pasturage with rough brown herds 
of cattle ; the reeds and marsh by the lake side ; 
the rain-cloud charged with rain for to-morrow— 
he knows these things and paints them, in com- 
positions generally well-considered, and true and 
good in colour and tone. Of his larger works, 
exhibited this year, one does not know whether to 
prefer No. 827, Head of Glen Ogle—which is the 
more immediately impressive—or No, 275, The 
Hill Fank—Clipping Day. The loneliness of the 
landscape is relieved by herds of cattle in the first ; 
by figures in the second. But the figures do not 
count for much. The cottage on the hill-side, 
and the cart on its beam ends, its shafts uplifted 
in the air—tell more in the composition. The 
cattle in the other picture are introduced with 
the greatest skill and effect. The near group and 
the far group both tell decisively. And though 
Mr. Smart’s drawing of animal form is not always 
of the strongest—nay, in one small picture other- 
wise admirable, is positively weak—his sense of a 
herd’s movement is very true ; each beast goes his 
own way, yet all gotogether. And in the indication 
of this movement there is spirit and force. 

Over all the mountain landscapes by indifferent 
hands, there is no need to pause; nor need any- 
thing be said here of work important as Mr. Peter 
Graham’s Northern Walls, which has already been 
seen and criticised in London. Sir George Harvey, 
the President of the Scottish Academy, sends a 
picture which one feels to be purely a composition, 
and its name implies as much. Scenery in the 
Highlands it is called. And as composition no 
doubt it is good; true and observant too in many 
a detail; but in no sense the record of vivid per- 
sonal impression, and with no dominant sentiment. 

Mr. Waller Paton sends « very large landscape, 
full of subject well enough managed, without appa- 
rent crowding ; but wanting in concentration, and 
as a whole unpleasing and untrue in colour. I am 
speaking of No. 276, On the Cree, at Newton 
Stewart. Of simpler landscape-subjects—well 
found, rather than composed—one must name 
especially Carting Sea-weed, by Mr. A. D. Reid: 
a large picture, saved only by skilful treatment 
from being too large for itstheme. For its theme 
is of the simplest. One or two figures, not in 
themselves striking ; a cart, a horse—and all these 
grouped together in the centre of a great canvas, 
and all dark, against a flat grey sky. The beach 
is wide and unbroken, and the sea wide—neither 
rough enough to be very interesting to quite 
common eyes, nor calm enough to be to these very 
beautiful—and_ there is nothing in the picture but 
this group doing their simple work, under the 
light of every day. The thing is well done— 
simplicity of subject: simplicity of means. 

Another of the landscapes of common life and 
every day is Mr. Lawton Wingate’s—No. 1. It 
is called Potato Harvest—Gleaning—in Ayrshtre ; 
and is just the subject which Millet would have 
treated with consummate power. Mr. Wingate’s 
intention is better than his attainment. The 
landscape itself is somewhat wanting in cha- 
racter; some of the grouping not very telling. 
Much however in attitude of girl and child—I 
mean the child putting her gleaned potato safely 
into her sister's rough field-apron—is to be 
praised; and one is willing to think that the 





simple sentiment of the subject was felt better 
than it has been ee, In any case, the work 
is to be commended in so far that it does not seek 
its interest either from the easy sublimity of 
mountains or from any pettiness or childishness 
of incident—domestic sentimentality, so sure of 
successful appeal. 

Kelp Burners, in Gigha, by Mr. J. Oswald 
Stewart (No. 121), is an unequal but very note- 
worthy work: wanting indeed in atmosphere and 
distance; but with figures excellently grouped 
and excellently lighted ; with individual character 
in one at least of the girls, and with admirable 
drawing and colour in the deep sea, its surface 
blown pleasantly by the fresh light breeze. A 
manly piece of work is No. 546, Singling Turnips, 
by Mr. James May. It is a group of figures, 
large in the field, and recalls ever so little the 
work of Jules Breton, and his best pupil, Billet. 
But its figure-drawing, naturally enough, has not 
the strength of the master, nor have its lines the 
rhythm of the pupil’s best work—Grass Cutters, 
shown a year or so ago at the French Gallery. 

A work of Jules Breton’s, in last year’s Salon 
—a strapping Breton girl lying face downwards, 
ona rock, by the sea—is recalled a little by 
another man’s work which is here: the work of 
Mr. John Reid, who paints large children’s figures 
in open air light, and paints them frankly for the 
figures’ sake and the light’s sake. Resting: a 
Scene in Surrey is a good example of Mr. John 
Reid’s style. A healthy girl, some twelve years 
old, has been grubbing in the garden for potatoes, 
and now stands, with long potato fork in hand, 
against the wooden palings, and her face is 
shadowed partly by a broad hat, and a straw-grey 
working ie is tied over her blue-grey gown. 
In a second picture, the same girl stands with a 
big jug, in a bit of paddock, bright green with the 
morning. 

Mr. Hay’s large picture, With the Spae Wife, 
is perhaps the most noticeable work of domestic 
or familiar incident or anecdote. It tells its story 
very thoroughly. A much smaller work of Mr. 
Hay’s—with “Somebody Coming,” for its com- 
monplace title, shows more point and is con- 
spicuous for a bit of figure-drawing, sharp, expres- 
sive, and decisive. Of Mr. Pettie’s State Secrets, 
seen at the Academy, I need speak no more than 
of Mr. Orchardson’s Monsieur and Madame. 

Now, indeed, we are among more formidable 
work, and in this higher class of work of which 
examples are conspicuously few, Mr. Alma Ta- 
dema’s Cleopatra stands in a good place. Here too, 
as very rarely in Mr. Tadema’s pictures, antiqua- 
rianism is in the background, and human interest 
is to the front. Cleopatra is a good realisation of 
character—such as Mr. Tadema has conceived 
it—and a perfect realisation of mood. Tho- 
roughly has Mr. Tadema known here what he 
wanted to do: thoroughly also has he done it. 
But an Art Note in the Acapemy has already, as I 
recollect, described this picture, to which other- 
wise a much larger place would have been due in 
any notice. Mr. Tadema’s Cleopatra is not the 
intellectually-dowered Cleopatra of Shakspere, nor 
is she quite the common woman of Alexandria 
some of her northern critics have pronounced her 
to be. 

There are many bad portraits, though none 
worse than one may see in London. There are 
also several good ones, though none of the first 
excellence. Still, there is very little of the best 
of contemporary work, which can surpass in truth- 
fulness No. 380: a portrait (by Mr. Wm. Mac 
Taggart, R.S.A.) of an old woman with a certain 
humour in her pinched face and observant eyes. 
No. 457, Mr. George Reid’s portrait of Mr. James 
Crombie, is also undoubtedly strong: perhaps 
more decisive, and showing a readier mastery, than 
that of Mr. MacTaggart. Mr. Archer has one or 
two single portraits, with his customary artistic 
feeling, and good, one may suppose, as likenesses, 
but not otherwise strong. For he is only at his 
best when painting a face very pretty to begin 
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with, and pretty with the prettiness of extreme 
youth—a face of promises, not records—and upon 
which undeveloped character has hardly begun to 
tell. Such a face—entirely healthy, refined, and 
serene—he has got in one of the three sisters who 
form his most considerable group, and to this face, 
seen in pure profile, he has given his best art, with 
high success. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





DISCOVERIES AND ANTIQUITIES IN ROME. 
Hotel Costanzi, Rome. 

The transformations now passing before our 
eyes in many picturesque localities of Rome are 
such that it is well to record them before old 
things have entirely vanished, with their comfort- 
less and quaint peculiarities, disappearing (as they 
must ere long) in the pathway of modern im- 
rovement. ‘The change is now strikingly apparent 
in the extensive region within this city’s ancient 
walls, between S. Maria Maggiore at the northern 
limit and the 8S. Croce and Lateran basilicas at the 
south-east and south-west—a wide district, com- 

ising the plateau-summits of the Esquiline, 
Viminal, and Quirinal hills, hitherto for the most 
part occupied by quiet convents, grey old villas 
amidst neglected yet pleasant-looking gardens, in 
part also by irregular streets, inhabited by a scanty 
population of the poorer classes. Along much of 
that high level ground, where the metamorphosis 
is in progress, we see certain landmarks of decided 
improvement, the growth, in fact, of a new and 
well-built civic quarter; but elsewhere the work 
is rather of demolition than construction, and we 
find yet but little indicative of projected novel- 
ties except the breaking up, or recent levelling, of 
the soil, the overthrow of ancient barriers and 
rivate enclosures, with long intersecting lines of 
Fitches for drains,and foundation-walls, yet scarcely 
raised above the surface, for newstreets. A long em- 
bankment, which extends through this region, and 
appears at a distance like a natural formation, is 
recognisable, when we approach, as the Agger of 
Servius Tullius; and we feel ourselves in presence 
of venerable antiquity when able also to distin- 
guish the massive stonework, in square-hewn blocks, 
of the walls of that fortification commonly named 
after the same king, piled up, and in some places 
rising to considerable height, against the steep 
shelving bank of ancient earthworks. One may 
notice (without admitting as more than conjec- 
tural) the conclusion that one of the most con- 
spicuous amid these remnants of the Servian 
structure may be the foundation-walls used in 
the villa of Maecenas for a lofty tower, whence 
the view of Rome must indeed have been grandly 
panoramic, and from which it has been imagined 
that Nero looked down on the sublimely terrible 
spectacle of the conflagration. More distinct and 
intelligible are other remains found near the same 
spot, and suddenly beheld as we approach the 
brink of a wide excavated area, descending into 
which by a steep path, we perceive the sur- 
rounding ruins, in part well preserved, of a 
stately and spacious hall, now quite roofless, 
marked by features and enriched by adornments 
which are both singular and interesting. At the 
extremity, opposite the entrance, rises a semi- 
circle of seats in six gradines, like those of an 
antique theatre, the lowest being between two 
and three feet above the level of the floor. At 
the centre of that lowest range is a platform, where 
a declaimer, or reader might have stood in view 
of spectators assembled in front and at each 
side of him. The lateral walls, right and left of 
this theatric construction, are opened on each 
side into six high quadrangular niches, which 
may have served for statuary in the days of 
patrician pomp; and at the rear of the gradines 
of seats there are five similar recesses—once, no 
doubt, similarly adorned. The inner walls of 
those high niches, and likewise the intervals be- 
tween, still retain painting on a stucco surface, in 
some parts fresh and brilliant, representing garden- 
scenes, flowering shrubs, plants, and a few figures, 





like those (better a and superior in style) 


on the walls of a large chamber, the least ruinous 
portion of the suburban villa of the Empress 
Livia, at Prima Porta, about eight miles distant 
from Rome. On one wall-surface we see a pic- 
ture that strongly reminds us of the “ Canidia,” 
the witch of the Esquiline, in Horace (Epode 
xvii.) —and it is on the same hill that the 
ruins recently brought to light are situated :—an 
old crone, squatting on the ground, while either 
admonishing or threatening, as the action of an 
upraised arm implies, a personage whose less 
complete figure enters into this painted group. 
It is supposed by Roman antiquarians that we 
see, in this quasi-subterranean hall on the high 
ground of the Esquiline, a state apartment in the 
luxurious villa of Maecenas, appropriated as an 
auditortum, or theatre for recitations; and who 
can say what immortal verse might have been for 
the first time made known, through declaiming 
by its author, within these walls? Here might 
Horace have enchanted by the music of his Odes, 
or Virgil won rapturous applause by the grandeur 
of his epic numbers. 

A few minutes’ walk from these ruins brings us 
to another excavated area, descending into which 
we find the most superb specimen of antique pave- 
ment yet brought to light among Roman build- 
ings, and covering a considerable space at the 
level of some 20 feet (or more) below the sur- 
rounding region. In geometrical pattern are here 
laid the smooth slabs of coloured marbles, green 
serpentine and purple-veined Phrygian, together 
with diamond-shaped pieces of oriental and rose- 
tinted alabaster, most beautiful and rare of its kind. 
Here we perceive also several marble bases for 
columns, perhaps (in some instances) for statuary 
—the remnants of the shafts being concrete 
material—and the character of the remains leads 
to the inference that this edifice, recently un- 
earthed, was either an unusually large aedicula 
or a small temple. It was in an adjacent exca- 
vated space on the Esquiline, that those sculptures 
were found, the discovery of which, speedily 
made known to all Europe through the tele- 
graph, excited so much interest. I have seen 
them, and received the impression that most of 
them—all, indeed, with one exception—justify 
such interest, and fully come up to all the praises 
circulated with regard to them. 


That supposed to be a Venus, a statue in Parian 
marble, of exquisite finish (height 1 métre 50 
centimétres), seems to me (and others agree 
with this conclusion) rather like a nymph, or an 
imaginary female figure, rising from the bath, and 
binding her hair with a fillet—such being the 
action of the arms, both wanting and just restored 
in clay, as may be inferred from the position of 
the sole hand, the right, partly preserved in the 
original, and placed on the head; the hair being 
simply braided and gathered into a knot behind. 
I have just seen this newly-celebrated, but, I think, 
over-rated, statue in the workshop, where, on the 
Capitoline Hill, an artist is engaged on its resto- 
ration—namely, in the clay model. I should 
describe this antique as interesting, marked by 
delicate grace and expressive sweetness, but not 
divine in character. The lovely countenance is 
that of an innocent girl of seventeen or eighteen 
years—not that of a majestic or self-conscious 
goddess; the forms of the figure being, however, 
full, rounded and mature. Beside the right leg 
is placed a vase, on which a small fish, of serpent- 
like shape, is seen in low relief; and on the lid 
of this vase lies a mass of drapery. 

The other sculptures (now placed provisionally in 
a hall of the ancient Tabularium on the Capito- 
line Hill) are as follows:—Bacchus, heroic size, 
the limbs wanting, but the right hand preserved, 
and resting on the ivy-wreathed brow; the head 
remarkably fine, with a character of poetic melan- 
choly—the nobler and most refined aspect of the 
— ideal, the true Dionysos of antique mytho- 
ogy. 

It is evident that this statue has not been frac- 





tured at the where the lower limbs seem cut 
off, but not violently, from what is finished and 
extant; hence the conjecture that the legs were 
covered with drapery, probably of bronze, move- 
able, and of course separate from the marble- 
wrought figure. 

Two Tritons, half statues rather than busts, 
having the heads preserved, in both instances 
beautiful, with massive curling hair, on which 
are slight vestiges of gilding; the broad chest of 
one of these figures being clothed with fishy 
scales ; the other without that attribute, though 
both are alike distinguished by muscular vigour 
and a certain wild grandeur of aspect. 

Commodus as Hercules, a half-length statue, 
heroic size, of most elaborate execution, and in 
all details minutely wrought up, the hair and 
curled beard especially marked by such carefulness. 
Both the arms are introduced; the right hand 
holding the club, the left the apples of the 
Hesperides; the head being covered, or hooded 
over, with the lion’s hide, which hangs in massive 
folds over the fully developed chest and shoulders. 
The countenance is recognisable by its resemblance 
to many extant busts, but is more frank and 
pleasing than many portraits of the same Em- 
ree This valuable work of art stood on a 
highly ornate marble base found in numerous 
fragments, amid which is distinguishable a 
draped and graceful statuette, probably meant for 
a Victoria. Two draped female statues, life-size, 
wanting the arms, but otherwise entire, are per- 
haps Muses (those of song and dance, or Erato 
and Terpsichore, as one might conjecture), which 
characters would accord with the sweet and seri- 
ous expression of both the heads. No attributes 
are preserved for our guidance as to these figures. 
A female head with hair gathered ina diadem-like 
knot, the distinction of the Venus of later art, is 
perhaps meant for Aphrodite herself, and, as it 
struck me, more worthy of such a subject than 
is the artistic conception in the statue above 
noticed. Another female head (discovered Janu- 
ary 16, in the same scavi on the Esquiline), is of 
a still more interesting and beautiful type, the ex- 
pression serious even to sadness, yet perfectly 
serene, the hair in wavy braids, the apparent age 
being beyond girlhood. This might be an Ariadne, 
after her desertion by Theseus; or an Andromeda 
chained to the rock, yet relieved from the terror 
of her impending fate by the approach of Perseus, 
the Deliverer. 

Beside these, we see the limbs, more or less 
entire, of other finely-executed statues. Of life-size, 
or little more, are four legs, two being those of a 
seated figure with sandaled feet; the sandals 
having vestiges of the red paint which used to 
be applied before, and as preparatory to, the 
gilding of details in sculpture. All these limbs 
exemplify a style and an elaboration indeed admi- 
rable, though not distinguished by that breadth 
and grandeur proper to the highest, the ne plus 
ultra, of antique art. 

It is inferred from the relative positions in 
which these precious sculptures were found, that 
the Bacchus, the Tritons, and the Commodus as 
Hercules belonged to some magnificent group 
superbly adorning a long-buried palace, or fane, 
on the Esquiline. . I. Hemans, 


February 14, 1875. 

P.S.—The last remarkable ruins brought to 
light on the Esquiline Hill, about ten days ago, 
consist of the roofless chambers of a mansion with 
paintings on its stuccoed walls, and the lower part 
of a staircase between two rooms, one of which is 
semicircular ; also, at a lower level than these, a 
considerable extent of pavement in black and white 
marble, a species of mosaic, the most pleasing detail 
in which represents a cluster of vine-leaves within 
a square black border. The newest treasure- 
trove from this same region includes a statuette 
of silver, which has been already removed to some 
private room in the Capitoline buildings. It 
proves, however, to be but a half-figure (mutilated), 
representing a household god. With it were 
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found two bronze statuettes: one, very small, of 
a similar subject and about equal in artistic cha- 
racter; another, much larger and decidedly su- 
perior, of a hermaphrodite—a standing figure, 
with the arms extended. These sculptures have 
been dug up among the ruins of a patrician 
mansion, not far from the Thermae of Diocletian 
and the railway station; the apartment in which 
they were found being evidently the domestic 
lararium. It is probable that the mansion was 
one of many either destroyed or covered with 
earth, in order to gain space for the extension of 
the buildings or premises of those vast Thermae, 
the largest in Rome, and with place for twice the 
number of bathers who could enjoy themselves in 
the baths of Antoninus at the same time. 

Two of the admirable sculptures exhumed on 
the Esquiline about the end of December have 
been placed in the Museum of the Capitol 
within the last fortnight—the semi-colossal 
Bacchus wanting both the lower limbs and 
also the left arm, but with the right arm and 
hand,' which rests on the beautiful head, per- 
fectly preserved, as likewise is the body down 
to the upper part of the thighs; and the 
statue in Parian marble at first described as a 
Venus, but now regarded by critics (and by com- 

etent judges generally) as a nymph quiting the 
bath and about to attire herself. Atter seeing 
this sculpture in its permanent place, in the long 
gallery of the museum, I may report that it im- 
presses me much more, and seems to demand 
a much higher tribute of praise than when I 
saw it first in the studio of an artist engaged in 
the restoration of the arms, both of which are 
missing. It then stood on the floor, so that one 
had to look down on the head and countenance. 
Raised, as now seen, on a lofty cippus, the head 
and countenance strike me as more lovely and 
more mature than when I first saw them. One 
might suppose it a woman of twenty-one years; 
and in the lovely features an observer sees an ex- 
pression of tender thoughtfulness, almost sadness. 
[To my surprise, I find that the restoration 
which I had seen finished in the clay—namely, of 
both the arms and hands—has been rejected, and 
the statue now stands precisely as found; those 
limbs wanting, and the fingers alone of the left 
hand, resting on the knot into which the hair is 
gathered behind the head, still in their place. No 
attitude is there that indicates the Aphrodite in 
art. The head is bound with a broad fillet, 
below which the hair clusters in close and formal 
curls over the brow. The vase beside the right 
leg, on which is laid a mass of drapery, has the 
ornamental detail of a serpent in low relief, and 
rests on a basis adorned with flowers—not easily 
recognisable and carelessly wrought out. One of 
the two draped female statues, supposed to be 
Muses (also found on the Esquiline), is now being 
restored (both were armless) by the same artist, 
whose work, added on to the so-called Venus, has 
not been preserved. C. I. H. 








COROT. 


By the death of Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot, 
which happened on Monday, France has lost her 
greatest landscape painter. A brief notice, like 
the present one, written within a few hours of his 
death, is not the place in which to attempt any 
serious analysis of a unique genius, and of its 
fruit in work extending over half a century. The 
Times has called him an “ historical painter,” and 
has cited pictures of his “ fully equal to any of 
Delacroix’s.” It is hardly, indeed, with Dela- 
croix that it would have occurred to anyone ac- 
quainted with his works to compare him. What 
had the two men gotin common ? Nothing but 
“ Romanticism,” which is a name, or a flag. Dela- 
croix fought the battle of Romanticism against 
Classicism—by this time the very terms are dead— 
he fought it eagerly, vehemently, and knowing the 
weapons he was using. ‘This spirit of struggle 
was hardly in Corot, who began the pursuit of art 





late (when he was twenty-six); studied with 
Bertin, who taught him little; and then went off 
to Italy by himself, and in the process of gradually 
perfecting his genius, produced works which were 
the record of his personal impression—his artistic 
dream. To this extent he was “a painter of his- 
tory,” that Christ on the Mount of Olives, The 
Burning of Sodom, Dante and Virgil, and Macbeth 
were among his themes; but even here for the 
most part the historical element was subordinated 
to the landscape and the impression, and in time 
these last became all. 

And as a landscape painter he stood alone, or, 
if anything, founded a school, rather than followed 
one. Much of what is most powerful and most 
generally accepted in French landscape art derives 
from Constable—dates from the exhibition in 
Paris of certain of Constable’s works. But nothing 
could well be further from the decisive and em- 
phatic genius of Constable than this genius of 
Corot, which lost and found itself in the subtlest 
intricacies of aérial effect and in refinements of 
sentiment in landscape to which the great Eng!ish- 
man was a stranger. Corot was first of all 2 poet, 
and the brush was his means of expression. His 
work, like all work with a tender and delicate 
sentiment, gains gradually upon you; only 
gradually can you read his writing and receive 
his particular message. For years, men grumbled 
at his pictures for want of finish, and it may well 
be that he sometimes thought he had recorded an 
impression before he had done more than indicate 
it vaguely. But inthe main he was right in stop- 
ping when he did: much of hislandscape, peopled 
with shepherd and nymph, can never have been 
meant for the landscape of fact, true to geology and 
botany, but for the landscape of fancy and dreams 
and of chosen hours. Moonlight, a placid sunset, 


and the freshness of morning—mists quivering . 


over the river, and the budding of trees in spring 
—these things he painted with a sentiment no 
living artist has been near to rivalling. And he 
kept, in undiminished force, for fifty years his 
gift. No pictures in the Paris Salon of last sum- 
mer brought stronger or more merited praise than 
his two large landscapes, then just painted —when 
he was nearly seventy-nine—and it was in virtue 
of these landscapes, and of the life devoted to his 
own ideal in art, of which these were the crown- 
ing achievements, that he received his recent 
souvenir from the best lovers of art in France. 

Of that souvenir, and of Corot’s own feeling at 
the reception of it, M. Burty—as I remember— 
has spoken touchingly. ‘ He is returning ”— 
wrote M, Burty in this very journal, so lately as 
last December—“ he is returning from the country 
to settle at Paris. He has brought back studies 
as fresh and as firm as those of his prime. But 
he is visibly depressed. The death of a deeply- 
loved sister has been a great blow. Once so active, 
smiling and chatty, he remains in his chair, with 
his arms hanging down, speaking of the sad things 
that await the aged.” 

That was two months ago; and to-day he is 
gone—no more “sad things” awaiting him now. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE STUDIOS, II. 


Mr. Borum’s studio is, as usual, overflowing with 
work. A life-size seated statue of Carlyle; a 
large relief, a memorial to Lord Forrester; a 
statue of Sir John Burgoyne, destined to be put 
up on the Military Parade, between the Green 
Park and the Horse Guards ; a rearing thorough- 
bred, the companion group to The Horse and 
his Master, exhibited last year; and among 
minor efforts a charming group in low relief, 
portraits of two sons of Mr, E. Baring. Here 
too is in progress the somewhat unsatisfactory 
task of carrying out certain work for the Wolsey 
Chapel, Windsor, left unfinished at the death of 
M. de Triqueti. Enlarged repetitions, for instance, 
have to be executed of two angels, completed by 
their author, through some miscalculation, on a 





scale too small to fill the niches for which they 
were destined. The rearing thoroughbred com- 
missioned by the Duke of Westminster, which is 
now just in course of building up, will ultimately 
be cast in bronze. The statue of Carlyle m 
terra cotta will probably appear at the approach- 
ing exhibition of the Royal Academy. This work 
is no commissiou, but a labour in which Mr. 
Boehm has engaged for his own pleasure. The 
modelling a small statuette of Mr. Carlyle brought 
to him so great an interest in his sitter, that he 
imposed on himself the work of carrying out the 
larger statue. As a general rule, it is in his 
smaller work that Mr. Boehm has achieved his 
best success ; but in the present instance the rule 
seems to have been reversed. Whenever faithful 
portraiture is the object, the testimony of friends 
and intimates must always be allowed to have 
great weight. They know something more of the 
man than others see, they possess the less broadly 
obvious, but more complete image of what he is 
and looks. Those to whom Mr. Carlyle is not 
fully and accurately known may at once acknow- 
ledge the directness with which the artist has 
seized his conception, and the ease and life with 
which he has rendered it visible; the judg- 
ment of those to whom he stands in close 
relations fills up the measure of commendation. 
They are on this occasion unanimous in preferring 
the large statue to the small statuette. It em- 
bodies, they say, for them a moment of expression 
dear to those who count themselves his friends, a 
moment which, if not the rarest, is known to be 
certainly rare, and which shows itself only when 
he is at ease and happy in his companion. The 
figure is draped in the long soft folds of a 
cloth dressing-gown. The head is inclined 
forward, and turned slightly along with the 
upper part of the body towards the left; the lower 
limbs take a contrary direction, the left leg with 
the left arm resting on the knee being crossed to 
the right. The attitude, perfectly easy and un- 
constrained, is not wanting in a certain careless 
dignity; it suggests the familiar friendliness of 
even chat, just tempered by the long-standing 
habit of enforcing opinion, The little relief 
group of Mr. Baring’s sons is also to be carried 
out in terra cotta. It is one of Mr. Boehm’s hap- 
piest compositions. The light outline of a tree is 
indicated on the right. Beneath its branches one 
of the brothers, who is on horseback, has halted 
fora moment. He sits at ease half turned round, 
and talks with the other wh» stands below leaning 
against the horse, his left arm thrown caressingly 
across its neck, his face turned upwards, his right 
hand thrust partly into his pocket. The design is 
very graceful, the lines hang well together, and 
the attitudes and expressions are admirably free 
and natural. 

M. Dalou promises that three works may be 
ready in next May. A group of. two children 
playing hide and seek behind the trunk of a 
tree; a peasant woman nursing her baby; and 
La Berceuse, which is being put into marble 
for the Duke of Westminster. Many will 
be already familiar with this charming figure 
rocking lightly backwards in her chair, and 
enfolding in her arms a sleeping child. The 
unconscious tranquil grace of pose, the delicate 
suggestion of passing movement given by the naive 
tap of the little foot which shows beneath the gown’s 
edge in front, the skill with which the daily dress 
of modern life has been induced to yield forms 
susceptible of artistic treatment, these are points 
which present themselves obviously even to @ 
careless observer. The mode in which M. 
Dalou approaches the difficulties of modern 
costume is alone sufficient to show us the fine 
quality of his talent. He does not attempt to 
costume his model—a practice which atiords, 
it is true, an easy escape from imposed condi- 
tions, but which generally results in the produc- 
tion of shapes which are without any significance 
of the necessities born of habits of life and action. 
M. Dalou accepts the imposed conditions of con- 
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dress, and then eliminates from it all 
accidental additions, additions which are not im- 
lied by the essential forms. The complexity of 
en, which speaks of wealth and idle ease, de- 
mands, of course, most imperatively to be stripped 
in this way, but to some extent the action of this 
wise power of discrimination is implied in all 
noble work of portraiture, so that the impression 
of the most weighty facts, apprehended only by 
intimate knowledge, may not be trifled away by 
the crowding variety of subordinate particulars. 
The first work which gained for M. Dalou a great 
reputation in this country can have been forgotten 
by none who saw it: it was a group of a mother 
nursing her child, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1872. He hasagain taken as his theme 
the same motive, and already the incomplete model 
betrays the presence of the same wonderful charm 
of expression, the same tender beauty of caressing 
movement which distinguished the earlier work. 
But the group which he is now carrying out 
differs completely from that which excited so 
much sympathetic admiration in 1872. The bare 
arms, the uncovered head of the mother in the 
first group, the pleasant freedom of her clasping 
touch hinted to us of the safe and careless ex- 
posure of summer days; ‘the mother whom we 
now see is closely shrouded in thick and heavy 
garments. Her high cap sits firmly about her 
face; she draws the long folds of her winter 
cloak about her. She shelters the child at her 
breast ; her head is bowed over the little form 
she holds in a movement specially full of the in- 
finite care of love. Hide and Seek is yet another 
example of the happy instinct with which M. 
Dalou seizes on the action which most intimately 
corresponds to the mood of sentiment which he 
wishes to express. The two children almost tremble 
with the delightful excitement of their play; the 
girl presses hard against the tree-trunk which 
separates her from her brother, and grasps her 
gown tight with nervous eagerness ; the little 
brother peeps, and almost sees her from the other 
side, A single impulse binds together the little 
group, the image rises before us complete in itself, | 
quick with gay decorative motive just as M. Dalou 
received it from the children themselves; playing 
brave, and glad with childish joy, even within the 
oppressive circle of thronged streets, overshadowed 
by thick air. Among numberless sketches recently 
thrown off by M. Dalou, there is one especially 
which it is to be hoped he may find opportunity 
to work out. The Bathers is a group of two 
figures, one undraped. The half-startled move- 
ment of this figure towards her companion is very 
happily found. And besides the promise of charm 
and beauty given by the group, it seems as if even 
for one so gifted as M. Dalou there might be 
danger in too constantly dwelling on clothes; 
it must always be desirable that some work from 
the undraped model should be now and again 
interposed, lest sense of the forms which lie 
beneath them should become less vivid. 
E. F. S. Patrison. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. M‘Lean has at present on view, among 
other pictures of a certain interest, a good speci- 
men of Israel’s work. It does not present the same 
elements of pathetic story which appeal to the 
popular sympathies in most of M. Israel’s familiar 
productions; but he is on that account rather 
more than less agree:ble than usual. The artistic 
power which he really possesses makes itself the 
more prominently evident. The background of 
the scene is filled by long waving lines of blown 
sand heaps, thinly covered by the growth of 
reedy grass. The poverty of nature is responded 
to ina chill veil of grey cloud which settles down 
from the sky, creeping slowly near, and already 
hiding the more distant forms from sight. A 
Woman moves steadily with an air of weary re- 
solution across the midst. She is followed by a 





dog who drags heavily after him the little cart in | 


which she has placed, nestled among her small 
purchases and household provisions, her sleeping 
child. Colour and interest are skilfully centred 
in the homely figure of the mother, and she passes 
on, the wheels of the poor cart rolling after her, 
with something of the serious dignity of a solemn 
procession. 


Tne ornamental property of the late Earl of 
Dalhousie was sold on the 17th at Messrs. Chris- 
tie’s. A Neapolitan cabinet, with Pompeian sub- 
jects, sold for 22/.; an ewer, Triumph of Bacchus, 
12/. 10s. ; a pair of fine cisterns of Oriental porce- 
lain, richly painted with birds and flowers, 
383/. 5s.; an Indian scent-bottle, of rock crystal, 
251. 10s.; a rock crystal cup, in form of an eagle, 
251.; a bottle, formed as a tortoise, 19 gs.; an 
ivory tankard, with Bacchanalian subjects, 90 gs. ; 
another, Feast of the Gods, 58/.; circular salver, 
engraved with scrolls, &c., temp. Queen Anne, 
2651. ; a pair of Vernis Martin vases, painted 
with Cupids and mounted in silver, 100 gs.; rock 
crystal tazza, 50 gs.; an oval mirror, silver frame, 
901. 6s.; a black wood casket, enriched with 
silver ornaments, 80 gs.; silver rosewater dish, 
Judgment of Paris, 1201. 


Mr. GILBERT BurRLING, an American artist who 
had acquired considerable reputation in his own 
country, although but little known in this, died 
recently, at the early age of thirty-three. Mr. 
Burling was one of the founders of the American 
Water-Colour Society, and acted for some time 
as its secretary. At the breaking out of the 
American war he entered the United States navy, 
and served as a lieutenant for several years. Ill 
health, however, compelled him to resign this 
position, and he returned to his pursuit of art, 
and soon became prominent as a water-colour 
painter. He did much to popularise that branch 
of art in America, and several of his paintings are 
at present being exhibited at the Academy Gallery 
in New York. 


Tue Levant Herald of the 10th inst. announces 
that a search is now being made for antiquities by 
order of the Government in the plain of Cyzicus, 
on the Asiatic coast of the Sea of Marmora. The 
excavations commenced on the previous Friday, 
and it is hoped that many archaeological treasures 
may be brought to light from the site of the old 
Milesian colony. 


A GREAT National Museum is about to be created 
at St. Petersburg. The Fédération Artistique 
states that foreign as well as native architects 
have been invited to send in plans for competition 
in the building. 

Tue exhibition of the “Cercle del’Union Artis- 
tique ” is now open, and is reported to be of even 
higher merit than usual. It is chiefly remarkable 
by its portraits, among which those by Carolus 
Duran and Jalabert of course attract the greatest 
attention. Both these popular artists have contri- 
buted full-length portraits of ladies. 


M. René Ménarp has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, or rather it 
would seem as if the Gazette had retired from his 
editorship. M. Louis Gonse, a well-known con- 
tributor, takes his place. 


THE opening of the Salon of this year will take 
place on June 1. Contributors are requested to 
send in their works from March 8 to 18. 


Tue “Cercle Artistique et Littéraire” of Brussels 
has formed a collection of the works of Frédéric 
van Kerckhove, the wonderful child-artist, of 
whose life and early death we gave a short account 
in the ACADEMY some months ago. More than 
200 landscapes painted upon wood, many of them 
of large size, have been executed by this unfortu- 
nate child, who paid the penalty of his precocious 
development by dying before he was eleven years 
old. The Brussels papers speak in the highest 
terms of praise of his artistic powers. It is said 
that in most of his landscapes he has represented 





a running stream of water, and himself loitering 
or fishing on its banks. 


Tue French School of Mosaic, which we men- 
tioned in a previous number as proposed to be 
established at Sévres, is not, it seems, such 
a novel idea as at first supposed. In a letter 
to the Chronique of February 20, M. Héron 
de Villefosse points out that Napoleon I. 
formed the same project, and actually carried it 
into execution. Mis aim, however, was not 
only to naturalise a useful and splendid art in 
France, but was also connected with a charitable 
object, namely, to find employment for deaf and 
dumb artisans. The budget of 1807 shows that 
a sum of 10,000 fr. was voted for such an esta- 
blishment, of which 1,200 fr. was devoted to en- 
graving on precious stones, and the rest to the in- 
struction of deaf and dumb pupils in an Imperial 
School of Mosaic. A Roman sculptor named 
Francois Belloni was the first director of this 
school, but owing to want of funds and other difti- 
culties the scheme‘languished, and never produced 
any useful results. The mosaic from (érard’s 
icture of Napoleon I. as a victorious Minerva 
eading Peace and Abundance, that now hangs in 
the Salle Melpoméne, in the Louvre, was executed, 
it is supposed, under the auspices of Belloni. Sub- 
sequently, it was proposed to establish the School 
of Mosaic at Sévres, and to make it more a manu- 
factory than a school; but this does not seem to 
have been carried out. 


In the form of a verbatim report of a lecture 
given a few weeks ago in Paris at the Cercle de 
la Librairie by M. Gaston Tissandier, there may 
be found, in the pages of the Chronique du Journal 
Général de VU Imprimerie et de la Librairie, a read- 
able history of the art of wood-engraving from 
its earlier days in Germany, the Low Countries, 
and Italy, to its revival in England just a century 
ago, by Thomas Bewick, known to everyone by 
one of his later works, Zhe History of British 
Birds. 


THE project of a National Academy of French 
Artists, proposed by M. le Marquis de Chenneviéres, 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts, in January of last year 
(see ACADEMY, January 24, 1874), has not as yet 
been carried out, in spite of the enthusiasm with 
which it was at first received. French artists, it 
seems, have been so long accustomed to have their 
affairs managed for them by the State, that, unlike 
Frenchmen in general, they scarcely care to in- 
volve themselves in the difficulties of self-govern- 
ment. The proffered liberty involves a vast amount 
of work and responsibility, and so long as they 
can have their Salons and their awards easily regu- 
lated for them by Government, they will not take 
the necessary steps towards reform—such of 
them, at least, as have already arrived at emi- 
nence under the present system; and as to others 
who might hope to benefit by a change of rule, they 
are scarcely powerful enough to organise it. It was 
decreed last month that the regulation (réyle- 
ment) of the Salon of this year should be left to 
the National Academy; but as no Academy has 
been formed, M. de Chenneviéres has found it 
necessary to publish the Government réglement 
for the Salon just as usual. This réglement was 
at first only provisional, in order to give the 
artists a chance of associating before January 15. 
This time having passed, and nothing having been 
done, the Government réglement has, of course, 
become compulsory. 

The project, however, of a National Association 
of French Artists is byno means given up. At a 
recent meeting held by the delegates of the 
French artists, under the presidency of M. La- 
brouste, it was resolved that, although for the 
present it was impossible to enter upom projects 
that necessitated the entire unanimity of all 
those who were interested, still the commission 
held itself bound to seek to establish the legal 
existence of an indeterminate number of artists 
who might desire to associate for the development 
of resources and advantages that they could not 
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find in isolation. Such a society, however, would 
be very little more than a private co-operative 
society, a scheme that has been already tried in a 
small way among artists in Paris. It lacks alto- 
gether the dignity of a national undertaking, but 
while there are so many different views and 
interests among French artists, probably the 
Government tyranny, as it has been considered, is 
more conducive to the interests of art than any 
self-governed academy. Eugéne Véron, writing 
on the subject in the Chronique, proposes that the 
Government should threaten to suppress the Salon 
of 1876 altogether, unless organised by the 
Academy. With this warning, he has no doubt 
but that “association se serait faite comme par 
enchantement.” 


Ir is announced that Pius IX. desires to adorn 
the exterior of the dome of St. Peter’s with 
twelve colossal statues of the Apostles, conform- 
ably to the supposed intention of Buonarroti for 
the completed structure which he did not live 
to see. His Holiness purposes to give the 
commission for these statues to twelve Roman 
sculptors settled in the city before the fatal 
20th of September, 1870, and who have not in 
any way submitted to, or made common cause 
with, the new authorities. A visit made to St. 
Peter's, the other day, by the Pope, which has 
been much commented on, as he thereby broke 
the spell of his self-imposed imprisonment, seems 
to have been with the sole object of contemplating 
for the first time his own portrait in mosaic, a large 
medallion head with an epigraph in gilt letters 
below, placed above the ancient bronze of the 
seated St. Peter, in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of Pius LX.’s twenty-fifth year in the Pon- 
tificate. 


Ir is believed that the well-known and learned 
Signor Fiorelli, long the superintendent of all 
works at Pompeii and Herculaneum, may be in- 
duced to quit Naples and undertake the direction 
of the scavi now in progress on different sites in 
Rome. This request was, we understand, some 
weeks ago made to him by the authorities, but at 
first refused on the plea of his unwillingness to 
quit a sphere of duties in which he has indeed 
made himself indispensable. But this removal 
from Naples to Rome is still urged upon him. 


Tur British Academy in Rome has applied 
to our diplomatic minister, Sir Augustus Paget, 
requesting him to obtain the sanction of our 
Government for negotiating with that of the 
Italian Monarchy to secure the desirable object 
of the purchase of a now vacant convent, with 
gardens and spacious premises, in a street on the 
ascent of the Pincian Hill; and some liberal bene- 
factors, including Mr. Allan Fraser, offer to lend 
the Academy, at once, the entire sum requisite, to 
be reimbursed as may be convenient in the future. 
The Academicians greatly desire to effect this 
purchase ; the locale actually in use for their 
schools, library, and reading-rooms being in- 
sufficient. 


A MAGNIFICENT centre-piece in silver gilt, the 
work of the celebrated Niirnberg goldsmith 
Wenzel Jamitzer, has recently been acquired by 
the energetic director of the Germanic Museum. 
This centre-piece had been long treasured in the 
old Niirnberg family of Merkel, but when the 
banking firm of Herrn Loedel and Merkel stopped 
payment a short time since, it was supposed that 
this with other artistic treasures would be sold. 
The supposition attracted numerous antiquarians, 
dealers, &c., to Niirnberg, but happily it was 
found that all the art wealth of this ancient 
family was protected by a trust. The trust, how- 
ever, permitted of the whole of the property being 
placed in the Germanic Museum for “the use and 
instruction of the public,” and this has accordingly 
been done. Beside this rare and beautiful centre- 
piece by Jamitzer, the Merkel collection contains 

- about 300 Diirer engravings, Payer’s portrait col- 
lection, 1,700 important manuscripts among them, 





a sheet by Diirer, and many other valuable and 
interesting curiosities. 


Tue model of the magnificent Corona or light- 
bearer of Hildesheim Cathedral, mentioned some 
time ago in the AcADEMY as having been most 
admirably executed by Herr Kiisthardt, has re- 
cently been set up in the new court of the South 
Kensington Museum. This remarkable example 
of early metal work was executed, it is affirmed, 
during the period when Azelinus and Ethylo, suc- 
cessors of St. Bernhard, were bishops of Hildes- 
heim—that is to say, between 1044 and 1079. 
Several such works date back to the same time, 
and it is thought that they were meant, by their 
towers and battlements, to bear reference to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. The Hildesheim corona 
measures twenty feet in diameter, and is alto- 
gether one of the finest specimens of its kind. 
It is composed of twelve broad bands of gilded 
metal, each forming the segment of a circle ; at the 
points where these segments join are placed large 
and richly ornamented open towers, with a small 
lantern at the top to hold a candle. These towers 
formerly held statuettes in silver representing Old 
Testament characters and personifications of the 
virtues, but these have long since disappeared. 
In each of the twelve bands also is a niche, in 
which, no doubt, there was placed a statuette of 
an apostle, for the names are still found written 
underneath, though the niches are now empty. 
This huge chandelier held about seventy-two 
lights, and was suspended to the roof by strong 
iron chains uniting in a gilt apple at the top. 








THE STAGE. 


Miss Lirron was to take her benefit last night 
at the Court Theatre, appearing as Nan, in Good 


for Nothing—a marked character, her performance 


of which would at least be sure to be interesting. 
Miss Litton and her company go immediately to 
the Standard Theatre for a three weeks’ “ starring” 
engagement, and on their return to the West End 
will appear at the Saint James’s—Mr. Hare hav- 
ing possession of the Court. The laughable piece 
known here as Brighton will probably serve them 
to begin with at the Saint James's; but Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert has written a fanciful comedy, 
which will be produced at an early date. 


A PERFORMANCE of an unusual kind took place 
at the Gaiety on Wednesday morning, when Mrs. 
Fairfax—a lady who has before appeared at that 
theatre—gave a selection of scenes from Romeo 
and Juliet, Macbeth, and The School for Scandal. 
She was assisted by Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. 
Charles Warner, and Mr. Creswick. Miss Edith 
Wynne was engaged to sing some of Shakspere’s 
songs, between the scenes. 


Tue date of the benefit performance for Mr. 
Hingston is changed, the Observer says, from 
March 4 to 18. Many excellent artists have 
offered their services on the occasion. 


Money was played last Tuesday at the Crystal 
Palace, and the cast, as far as the men were con- 
cerned, was undoubtedly a strong one, for it 
included Messrs, Herman Vezin, David James, 
Charles Wyndham, Charles Sugden, and others. 
Miss Oliver gave great character and colour to the 
part of Lady Franklin, naturally rather pronounced, 
yet apt to be effaced by inadequate actresses. Miss 
Carlotta Addison was a pleasant, though not a 
strong Clara Douglas, on Miss Emily Duncan 
looked more than all that was required, as 
Georgina. It is an excellent thing for the people 
of Sydenham that these performances take place 
down there; but it would be still better for 
Londoners if the like of them could take place in 
Town, where facilities for complete, that is 
elaborate, rehearsals, would be at the command of 
the very excellent artists habitually engaged. 


Mr. Epwarp Swanporoven takes his Benefit 


at the Strand Theatre on March 4, 





THE company secured by Mr. John Hare for his 
opening of the Court Theatre, this day fortnight, is 
of unusual excellence, as anyone will see who reads 
the list of the artists engaged. Much may be 
hoped of a performance in modern comedy in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Miss Amy Fawsitt, 
and Mr. John Clayton are engaged. 


Morrie. Saran Bernuarpt and M. Laroche 
have been elected soctétatres of the Théatre 
Frangais. The election of Mdlle. Bernhardt had 
all along been sure, and M. Laroche had recently 
added to his distinctions and his claims. 


M. Grorces RicHarD, and a comrade at the 
Odéon, are engaged in writing a history of that 
theatre. 


M. Lecouvé’s lectures on Samson and his 
pupils, which appeared in full in Le Temps, and 
from which we gave extracts two or three weeks 
ago, in these columns, have been republished in a 
small book. 


M. Bressant was to reappear at the Théatre 
Frangais on Thursday, in Scribe’s Verre d'Eau— 
the well-known comedy treating of the Court of 
Queen Anne and of the character of Marlborough. 


Nos bons Villageois, by Sardou, was to be repro- 
duced at the Gymnase on Tuesday. 


Tue production of M. Delpit’s Jean-nu-pieds at 
the Théatre de ’Ambigu has been postponed till 
September, owing to the amazing success of Rose 
Michel with Mdme. Fargueil. 


Two little pieces brought out lately at the 
Odéon do not call for lengthened comment. Nos 
Lettres is the less important of the two. The 
other one, called Le Troisitéme Larron, is by a 
young poet, M. Jacques Normand. It has pretty 
little passages and ease of versification, but it does 
not prove that its author is capable of substantive 
work, What it does prove is that he is a young 
man of pleasant imagination,and that he is desirous 
of some day producing something which may claim 
to be criticised. 


First nights are not very frequent at the 
Théatre Frangais, and the first night of Za Fille 
de Roland was an important one. The new work 
of M. Henri de Bornier is spoken of as a “ drama 
in verse;” but in this case the drama in verse is 
almost a tragedy. The taste for serious drama, it 
is generally remarked, is reviving in France, and 
to this, as well as to its own merits, the success of 
La Fille de Roland is due. We shall have another 
opportunity of speaking of the literary qualities of 
the work. Here, however, its story may be told 
with the utmcst brevity. Its period is the period 
of Charlemagne, and the love of Gerald, the son 
of the traitor Ganelon, for Berthe, the niece of 
Charlemagne, is pure one. Having saved her 
life from the hands of the Saxons, he falls in love 
with her. Charlemagne bids him to his court, 
whither, however, he is forbidden to go, by his 
father, who now goes by the name of Amaury, 
and fears that his hiding place will be discovered. 
A love-scene between the two young people is 
spoken of as of marked excellence. Amaury joins 
the couple, and at the end of the second act, 
Gerald, a knight-errant, sets forth on his adven- 
tures. At Aix la Chapelle—at the Imperial 
Court—a noted Saracen, who, armed with the 
famous sword of Roland, has killed thirty French 
barons in a month, beards Charlemagne himself. 
But Gerald fights the Saracen and conquers him, 
and Berthe’s hand is given him as his reward. 
But Amaury (or Ganelon) has followed his son to 
Aix, and there is recognised by Charlemagne, and 
thence by Charlemagne banished to the Holy 
Land. Gerald and Berthe, about to be united, 
are dismayed by the arrival of a Saxon prisoner, 
who announces whose son the bridegroom is, and 
this announcement having been made, Gerald will 
not disgrace his love with the alliance. She will 
get her “to a nunnery,” and he will go to the 
wars,and Charlemagne acquiescing in this decision, 
the play, in this wise, ends. But of course its 
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literary qualities are by no means to be suspected 
from this faint outline of its plot. The acting is 
ronounced to have been in the main such as the 
Theatre Frangais has accustomed us to expect. 
No one was more remarked than M. Laroche, 
who appeared as the unwelcome Saxon—Laroche 
had that morning been elected a sociétaire of the 
Theatre. His wild get-up, his rapid and hissing 
utterance,and hisdecided and brusque gestures, were 
found to be well-chosen and arranged for the part. 
M. Mounet Sully gave to the character of the son 
all the impetuosity it needed, and by this perform- 
ance has confirmed the reputation previously made, 
without exactly extending it, by giving any evi- 
dence of new powers. M. Dupont-Vernon, a most 
conscientious and painstaking artist, with un- 
happy defects of voice and appearance, repre- 
sented the father Amaury de Ganelon, and M. 
Maubant was Charlemagne. He has been accused 
of making his Charlemagne too old, but a good 
critic has pointed out that after all he has but 
followed the indications of the author, who has 
represented the monarch “ pleurant sur l’impuis- 
sance de ses fils & soutenir le fardeau qu'il va 
bientét leur léguer. As the heroine, Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt had not very much to do, and opinions 
are divided as to how she did it. One of her 
critics says “she is a true woman indeed, but can 
never be a heroine of tragedy.” Another—M. 
Sarcey, who, to do him justice, is not easily 
wearied in singing her praise—says, “elle a 
trouvé dans le second acte des accents d’une ten- 
dresse inexprimable et d’une fierté héroique.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of a theatrical paper com- 

lains of the absence of farces from our play-biils, 

ut on the whole he is without full ground for 
his complaint. There are farces played nightly at 
several of the London theatres; one at the Ly- 
ceuin, for instance, in which an actor of great 
repute appears every evening. But come- 
dietta and burlesque—not to speak of opera- 
boutfe—have, he appears to think, driven farce 
off the stage. They have no doubt limited 
its area, and this he regrets. He avers also that 
better farces would be forthcoming if the mana- 
gers paid a good price to the writers of them, and 
made them what they used to be, more prominent 
features in the evening’s entertainment. But @ 
quoi bon? one may ask. ‘You cannot, it is true, 
dispute about taste, but for our own part, when 
we have chanced to witness many old farces, we 
have wondered what there was to laugh at in 
them. A few farces written twenty years ago 
have still the right to hold the stage, and a few 
of that much older time which was really the 
palmy time of farce-writing. But in each case 
very few. And twenty years ago, when farces 
certainly were represented more universally than 
now, people must have been quite exceptionally 
happy, to laugh so easily. High Life Below 
Stairs, Raising the Wind, and Box and Cox, and 
a few others, have still some life in them, but we 
doubt whether the art of farce-writing will ever 
revive, or if it could revive with much advantage 
tous. Its material is necessarily limited, and is 
perhaps well-nigh used up. 








MUSIC. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tue chamber-music of Brahms seems to be 
steadily, though slowly, making its way into our 
programmes. True, only a comparatively small 
portion has as yet been heard here, and his two 
trios, his violoncello sonata, and his solo sonatas 
are still entirely unknown to concert-goers in this 
country. But his two pianoforte quartetts have 
been repeatedly brought forward, and have at 
every fresh hearing been more highly appreciated. 
Last Monday night’s concert at St. James’s Hall 
opened with his great Sextett in B flat, Op. 18, 
for stringed instruments. This work was no 
novelty at these concerts, the present being its 
fourth performance; but as a thoroughly repre- 





sentative specimen of its composer's best style, 
and as I have not previously had occasion to speak 
of it in these columns, some notice of it may be 
interesting to our readers. 

The sextett is written for a somewhat unusual 
combination—two violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos. I believe I am correct in saying 
that this combination was first employed by 
Spohr in his sextett in C, Op. 140. I am not 
aware that any composer has since used it 
until Brahms did so in the present work, and sub- 
sequently in a second Sextett (in G, Op. 36), 
which was performed some little time since at one 
of Mr. Henry Holmes’s “ Musical Evenings.” The 
prolific Joachim Raff has also written a sextett for 
the same instruments, which was noticed in this 
paper last year (AcaDEMY, August 8,1874). The 
employment of two violoncellos greatly increases 
the resources at the disposal of the composer, by 
giving him the opportunity (of which, by the way, 
Brahms has availed himself largely), of treating 
the first as a solo instrument, while the second 
forms the foundation for the accompanying har- 
monies. 

A marked feature of the Sextett in B flat is the 
indefinable, yet clearly appreciable, unity of style 
which pervades it. The four movements of which 
it consists are, to use a homely phrase, “all of a 
piece.” This characteristic is observable in the 
greatest (and only in the greatest) music. For in- 
stance, one cannot but feel that the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s C minor symphony would be 
out of place in the “ Eroica,” and vice versd. 
There is an internal connexion between the various 
parts of the works which has been compared 
to that existing between the acts of a drama. 
The one is the logical consequence of the other. 
One cannot define — or why this is; one can 
only feel it; and the composer, if he conceive his 
work as a whole and not in fragments, will pro- 
duce on his hearers the impression of unity re- 
ferred to. 

Another characteristic of the present composi- 
tion is a kind of dreamy romanticism in the 
principal themes. This is most noticeable in the 
first and last movements, but it makes itself felt 
toa greater or less extent in all its composer's 
more important works. It is in this, more per- 
haps than in anything else, that the individuality 
of Brahms’s genius consists. Such themes as the 
second subject of the first allegro, and both the 
chief subjects of the jinale are the distinct out- 
come of the composer's personality. They remind 
one of Beethoven in their breadth of style, yet one 
feels at once that they are not Beethoven’s, though 
his spirit seems to have passed over them ; they oc- 
casionally also suggest Schumann, yet with a diffe- 
rence. It might perhaps be said that Brahms has 
absorbed into himself the essence of these two 
composers, and that his style has been tinged by 
that of his great predecessors without losing its 
originality. This originality is, however, occa- 
sionally carried to the verge of the bizarre, as in 
the close of the theme which forms the subject of 
the variations in the second movement. Here 
the abrupt modulations introduced have a harsh 
and strained effect, as if the composer were deter- 
mined at all costs to say something which had 
not been said before. 

Brahms is not free from the besetting sin of the 
modern German school—diffuseness, One cannot 
help feeling that the developments of the first and 
last movements, though full of interesting and 
charming matter, are too long, not so much as re- 
gards the absolute number of bars, but as regards 
the comparative length of the music to the im- 
portance of the ideas to be treated. This diffuse- 
ness is, however, less noticeable here than in some 
other of the composer's works, such, for instance, 
as the concerto played at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, or parts of the “ Deutsches Requiem.” 
The only concise portion of the present work is 
the scherzo; and this, while the most popular in 
style (it was tumultuously encored on Monday 
night), is decidedly the least original of the four 





movements, being merely a reproduction (though, 
be it said, without plagiarism) of the typical 
Beethoven scherzo. 

In spite, nevertheless, of some defects, the 

Sextett as a whole is a masterpiece; and never 
robably has it received a finer rendering than on 
Monday night from Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, Piatti, and Daubert. Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti especially in the arduous parts of 
first violin and first violoncello were above all 
praise, and they could not have been more ad- 
mirably yee than they were by their col- 
leagues. The scherzo, as above mentioned, was 
redemanded, and the performers recalled at the 
end of the work. 

A few lines must suffice to record the rest of 
the concert. The pianist of the evening was Mr. 
Dannreuther, who gave an excellent rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, and joined 
Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in Schumann's 
“ Fantasie-stiicke” for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello—not one of the composer's greatest works, 
though containing many interesting details. The 
vocalist was Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, who gave in 
her true artistic style songs by Rubinstein and 
Volkmann; and the concert concluded with 
Haydn’s quartett in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2. 

EBENEZER PRrovt. 





In consequence of the length to which our 
notice of the Monday Popular Concert has ex- 
tended, we must dismiss last Saturday's Crystal 
Palace Concert far more briefly than it deserves. 
Its most important feature was undoubtedly 
Mdlle. Krebs’s magnificent performance of Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. This very in- 
teresting work had only once before (we believe) 
been played in England—at the Crystal Palace on 
March 9, 1872, by Miss Baglehole. The first 
movement, though in parts obviously suggestive of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, is full of charm, and 
the adagio, while somewhat diffuse, is marked by 
the romantic tone spoken of above as one of 
Brahms’s characteristics. The jinale is on the 
whole the most effective movement of a work 
which may rank among its composer's best 
efforts. The solo part, which is of enormous dif- 
ficulty, was played from memory by Mdlle. Krebs 
with a perfection which absolutely left nothing to 
desire. Never, probably, has finer playing been heard. 
In addition to the concerto, the programme (which, 
for once, was judiciously short) included Schubert's 
unfinished symphony in B minor, played by the 
orchestra under Mr. Manns’s direction with a 
finish that has rarely been equalled and never 
surpassed, even by the Crystal Palace orchestra, 
Mozart's overture to the Seraglio, and a Festival 
Overture entitled “ From Rhine to Elbe,” by Herr 
Krebs, the father of the distinguished young 
pianist. The overture, which is largely’ founded 
on the choral “Nun danket alle Gott,” is very 
cleverly written, and effectively, though somewhat 
noisily scored. The vocalists were Mdme. Patey 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, neither of whom needs 
praise in these columns. This afternoon an im- 

ortant work by an English composer—Mr. Alfred 
Iolmes’s dramatic symphony “ Jeanne d’Arc ”—is 
to be performed, for the first time in this country. 


THE prospectus of the coming season of the 
Philharmonic Society has been issued, and con- 
tains a goodly promise of novelties. Chief among 
these is Raff's “ Im Walde” symphony, announced 
as for the “ first time in England.” We may be 
mistaken, but we are under the impression that 
Mr. Hallé produced the work some time since at 
Manchester. Other works promised for the first 
time are Lachner’s Suite in )), one of Rubinstein’s 
symphonies, Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, Schumann's overture to Die Braut 
von Messina, Spohr’s overture to Der Zweikampf, 
Wagner's introduction to Tristan und Isolde, and 
the same composer’s “ Huldigungsmarsch.” In 
addition to other works not often performed, it is 
also announced 4hat Mr. G. A. Macfarren has 
accepted a commission to write an orchestral work 
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for the society—of what kind is not stated. At 


the first concert, on March 18, Bennett’s Woman 
of Samaria, and some of his Ajax music is to be 
given. 

Mr. Wirttem Coenen announces three con- 
certs of modern music to be given at St. George's 
Hall during the coming month. The new works 
to be brought forward are—at the first concert, 
Raff's Trio in C minor, Brahms’s String Quartett 
in A minor, and A. C. Mackenzie’s Piano Quartett 
in E fiat; at the second, Gernsheim’s Piano Quar- 
tett in E flat, Brahms’s Sonata in E minor for 
piano and violoncello, and Svendsen’s Octett for 
strings in A, which was produced with such suc- 
cess last year ; and for the third, Svendsen’s String 
Quartett in A minor, Raff's Sonata in E minor 
for piano and violin, and Brambach’s Piano Quar- 
tett in E flat. An interesting selection of vocal 
music will also be given. 


Mr. Watrer Bacue’s concert took place on 
Thursday night at St. James’s Hall, too late for 
notice in this number. We shall speak of it in 
our next issue. 


Tue series of concerts given by the Glasgow 
Choral Union was brought to a close on the 15th 
inst. by an exceilent performance of the Création. 
We regret to learn on good authority that they 
have financially resulted in a loss, as they have 
been from a musical point of view most admirable. 
From an abstract of the performances we find that 
five important vocal works have been given—the 
Messiah, Creation, St. John the Baptist, Smart’s 
Jacob, and Brahms’s “ Song of Destiny ;” while at 
the orchestral concerts twelve symphonies, twenty- 
three overtures, and a very large number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces have been produced. We trust 
that the committee of management will not be 
disheartened by their first failure ; if they con- 
tinue as they have begun, success, though it may 
be deferred, is ultimately certain. 


Morin. Marre Kreps announces two piano- 
forte recitals at St. James's Hall, to be given on 
the 3rd and 10th of the coming month. 


Mr. Joun Crowpy has resigned the editorship 
of the Musical Standard. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of Berthold 
Damceke, an excellent musician well known on the 
continent, though his name will probably be un- 
familiar to most of our readers. He was a pupil 
of Ferdinand Ries and Aloys Schmitt. He re- 
sided for many years in St. Petersburg, but re- 
moved in 1859 to Paris, where he thenceforth 
resided. At the time of his death he was joint- 
editor of the new and superb edition of Gluck’s 
operas now in course of publication. 


Sr. Davrn’s Day will be celebrated by a Welsh 
Festival Concert at the Royal Albert Hall, on 
which occasion the members of the Principality 
residing in London and the suburbs will have a 
thoroughly national programme presented to them. 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Lizzie Evans, Miss 
Marian Williams, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ap Herbert and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas are announced as vocalists; 
Miss Bessie M. Waugh, Mr. W. H. Thomas and 
Mr. Brinley Richards presiding at the pianoforte. 
A band of harps, under the direction of Mr. John 
Thomas, will also assist, and the Part-song Choir 
of the Roval Albert TIall Choral Society, under 
Mr. Barnby’s directicn, will contribute Welsh 
choruses and part-songs. The next Popular Ballad 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall is to take place 
this evening, with Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Thurley Beale as 
vocalists. 

Tue constitution of the grand orchestra for 
Wagner's Bayreuth performances next year will 
be as follows :—16 first and 16 second violins, 12 
violas, 12 violoncellos, 8 double-basses, 3 flutes, 
1 piccolo-flute, 3 oboes, 1 corno inglese, 3 clarinets, 
1 bass-clarinet, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 tenor and 2 








bass tubas (the players on which instruments will 


also on occasion take four more horns, making in 
all eight), 3 trumpets, 1 bass-trumpet, 3 trom- 
bones, 1 contrabass-trombone, 1 contrabass-tuba, 
2 pairs of drums, 7 harps, and percussion instru- 
ments, such as cymbals, triangle, tamtam, side- 
drum, e. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


“ Aw Oxford M.A.” writes us the following 
letter on a matter which we are very glad, for the 
credit of the University, admits of a satisfactory 
explanation :— 


“In reference to your notice of the Leyden ter- 
centenary, and the fact that Oxford had neither sent 
representatives nor replied to the courteous invitation 
of the Dutch University, let me inform your readers 
of the following facts. 

“The invitation was received in the second week 
of December by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford (Dr. Sewell), who was at the time seriously 
ill. 

“In the ordinary course of events it would have 
been brought by him before the Council of the Uni- 
versity. In consequence of his illness it was handed 
to the secretary of the Council, in order that it might 
at once be brought under consideration. 

‘“‘ The secretary did not bring it under the notice of 
the Council, and it was not until your account of the 
Leyden proceedings was published that the fact of an 
invitation having been sent was known even to the 
members of the Council, still less to other members 
of the University. 

* In consequence of the facts which have now been 
brought to light, the Vice-Chancellor has written an 
official letter of apology to the University of Leyden ; 
and the clerk through whose negligence the Univer- 
sity has been placed in this awkward position is to 
be discharged from his office.” 

Gotpsmitn’s She Stoops to Conquer is being 
acted at Copenhagen in a Danish translation of 
1785, and with immense success, under the title of 
Fejltagelserne, or “ The Mistages.” 


Proressors Barn anD Croom Ropertson have 
written to us to say that our paragraph on the new 
psychological periodical has led to a false impres- 
sion in some readers, that the former of these gen- 
tlemen had a larger hand in its organisation than 
he really had. 
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